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THE MIDDLE EAST SUPPLY CENTRE 


II. Regional Planning and International Co-operation 


\ a former article on the Organization and Functions of M.E.S.C.* 
jention was made of the international Conferences that have been held 
o discuss various economic problems in the Middle East. 

The Conference convened in Cairo in Feb., 1944 by M.E.S.C. to 
liscuss agricultural development aroused wide interest. Delegates or 
‘isitors, in some cases both, came from Egypt, the Sudan, Aden, 
‘yprus, East Africa, Palestine, Syria, the Lebanon, Transjordan, Iraq, 
audi Arabia, and from India, Malta, the United Kingdom, and the. 
elegation Générale in Syria. In addition representatives came, not 
nly from M.E.S.C. itself (including members of the Scientific Mission 
nd the Agricultural Development staff) but from such organizations 
as the Near East Foundation, U.N.R.R.A., the United States Foreign 
‘conomic Administration, G.H.Q. Middle East Forces, the British 
Embassy, and the office of the British Resident Minister. In his opening 
ddress to the Conference? the Deputy Director of M.E.S.C., Dr. 
*. E. Bailey, said the efforts already made by public authorities and 
‘ultivators in the Middle East to raise domestic production had been 
{the greatest value to the United Nations’ war effort. He emphasized, 
owever, that planning of agricultural development ought not to be 
ased on short-term policy, except in the case of pressing need, for 
gricultural progress should be regarded as a permanent asset, not only 
0 the countries concerned, but to the world as a whole. He explained 
hat, as there are so many agricultural problems common to the whole 
liddle East, the Conference was being held in the hope that it would 
of general advantage for experts who had been concerned with 
hese problems or similar problems elsewhere to share their technical 
‘xperiences and hear each other’s views. 

lhe Conference held five sessions, during which papers were read 
Rnd discussions held on the following main topics: (1) Current dry 
and and irrigation problems; (2) Reclaiming and developing new land; 
3) Soil erosion and conservation; (4) The improvement of agricultural 
echnique through research and education; and (5) Some regional 


toblems, including land settlement and tenure, control of water 
' See the Bulletin of Aug. 5, 1944. 

"ee Middle East Supply Centre. The Proceedings of the Conference on Middle 
ast Agricultural Development. Cairo, Feb. 7-10, 1944. 
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supplies, and the importance of improvement in standards of nutritiop, 
At the close of the Conference a number of resolutions were passed, 
Among these the most concrete was one proposing that in view of the 
necessity that Middle East countries should “‘severally and jointly 
conserve and develop their agricultural resources and adopt an active 
policy. towards this end’’, a Middle East Council of Agriculture should 
be set up to consider the technical regional problems associated with 
agricultural development. It was recommended that this Coungij 
should be composed of representatives of all the constituent Gover. 
ments, and should provide a forum for the discussion of agricultural 
problems through meetings, exhibitions, and the publication of q 
journal on Middle East agriculture. There was general agreement that 
until the formation of such a Council had been approved by the Gover- 
ments concerned the work of the Conference should be continued by a 
Standing Committee, with M.E.S.C. acting as secretariat. A request 
was made that when the Council was ultimately formed it should 
consider the possibility of establishing a Central Institute of Agricul- 
tural Development, to supplement the work being carried on in indivi- 
dual countries and to serve the Middle East as a whole. 

Other resolutions emphasized that irrigation and other schemes for 
agricultural development initiated during the war that are of permanent 
value to the Middle East should not be allowed to lapse; and that 
comprehensive measures should be taken against the danger of soil 
erosion, often accentuated by uncontrolled grazing and the destruction 
of protective vegetation. Particular attention was drawn to the great 
importance of research and education for the improvement of agricul- 
tural technique and rural standards of living. Stress was laid on the 
essential need for an extension of technical education and instruction to 
the farming community and for increased facilities for training neces 
sary personnel. The Conference recorded its conviction that “agricul- 
tural progress is inseparably linked with the continued advancement 
of the agricultural population in all factors concerned in their welfare, 
particularly in nutrition, health, and education’, and _ requested 
M.E.S.C. to inform supplying countries of the importance of accelerat- 
ing the arrival of agricultural requirements necessary for the achieve- 
ment of an immediate increase in food production. Lastly, the Con- 
ference expressed its belief that ‘‘agricultural development in the 
Middle East must rest upon the constant exchange of agricultural 
knowledge, both within the area and with other parts of the world, and 
upon a growing sense of public responsibility to the land and the 
people who cultivate it’. ; 

In his closing address to the Conference Mr. R. G. A. Jackson, the 
Director-General of M.E.S.C., said he thought the discussion had shown 
clearly that future conferences and discussions to deal with specifi 
problems would be fully justified, and that the resolutions passed had 
made adequate provisions for the necessary machinery. He gave @ 
word of warning to the Middle East authorities that they would be wel 
advised to look ahead, in view of the probability that after the war the 
world would continue for some time to come to suffer from shortages 
and other economic difficulties. He said that in his opinion three mail 
things were needed for future progress in the Middle East, namely 
common action, mutual trust, and, above all, good leadership. 
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The fact that the Cairo Conference was concerned rather less with 
short-term policies to meet present emergencies than with the long-term 
question of developing and making full use of the land, with the 
ultimate goal of improving standards of nutrition and the general 
standard of living in the Middle East, is of great significance. For 
some years before the war a belief had been growing in the world that 
policies should be designed to ease some of the chief difficulties from 
which agricultural populations are prone to suffer. The League of 
Nations’ “‘Mixed Committee on Nutrition’’, set up in 1935, studied and 
ultimately issued a report on different aspects of this problem, and the 
first of the conferences held by the United Nations to consider post-war 
reconstruction was that which met at Hot Springs to consider Food and 
Aericulture. At Hot Springs the statement was made that “the primary 
responsibility for seeing that its own people have the food needed for 
life and health falls upon each individual nation’, but added, “‘each 
nation can fully achieve its goal only if all work together’. At Cairo, 
where many of the delegates were the same as those who had been at 
Hot Springs, these same beliefs were recognized, and the fact that the 
Middle East has given a lead to the world by holding the first regional 
conference to follow up the decisions taken by the United Nations is of 
world interest. 

The Middle East is a region where there is much scope for agricultural 
development. Of the total population, numbering not far short of 80 
million, the great majority, probably at least three-quarters, are 
dependent on agriculture for their livelihood, but poverty and low 
standards of living are characteristic. Owing to climate and soil and 
other conditions the amount of land under cultivation, or at present 
suitable for cultivation, is limited, and in many areas there are already 
signs of undue pressure on agricultural resources. The level of agri- 
cultural productivity is low, probably not more than one quarter of 
that in the United Kingdom. Production is mainly devoted to cereals, 
but in the six countries for which statistics are available—Egypt, the 
Sudan, Palestine, the Lebanon, Iraq, and Iran—wheat, barley, maize, 
and millet have in the past been insufficient to provide adequate 
nutrition. It has been estimated that the consumption of cereals per 
head has been less than half that in South-Eastern Europe, where the 
standard of nutrition is well known to be poor compared with those in 
Western Europe. Moreover, the populations of the Middle East are 
increasing and there is imminent danger that agricultural over- 
population in some areas may become worse. In Egypt, for instance, 
since the last war the population has increased by 25 per cent, compared 
with an increase of only 5 per cent in the amount of land under cultiva- 
tion. Another example is Palestine, where the population increased by 
90 per cent in the sixteen years 1922 to 1938. 

With the population increasing rapidly, it is essential that the 
national economies of the Middle East should find a means of expansion, 
for otherwise the general standard of living must gradually fall and the 
level of nutrition become even worse than it is at present. It is possible, 
indeed probable, that in the future increased industrialization, with an 
expansion in the domestic production of consumers’ goods, may help 
to alleviate conditions, but agricultural development is the primary 
issue. As there is at present insufficient prosperity among the majority 
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of the population—the farming community—to provide for even the 
minimum food required for satisfactory diets, industry cannot be 
expanded on sound lines and find a satisfactory home market unless 
there is a substantial rise in the purchasing power of the farmer. 

Another progressive step towards international co-operation in the 
Middle East was taken in Cairo when a Conference called by the 
British Resident Minister’s Supply Council met in April, 1944 to discuss 
financial problems. This was attended by experts representing eleven 
Middle East Governments, together with representatives of the Govern- 
ment of India, the British, American, and French treasuries, the 
Administration of occupied enemy territories, and the Economic and 
Financial Department of the League of Nations. The British Resident 
Minister, Lord Moyne, in opening the Conference said the issues were 
“of high importance in their bearing upon Middle East economy as a 
whole, both now when they are facing the danger of inflation, and in 
the future’. He explained that inflation was the immediate problem, 
for, though in the sense of an expansion of currency based on borrowing 
from the banks of issue inflation did not exist, the currency in circula- 
‘tion had been greatly increased during a period of scarcity of goods, 
with a consequent steep rise in prices. This problem had arisen through 
the influx of Allied Forces for the defence of the Middle East and its 
consequent development as a base of operations, which had involved 
heavy local expenditure by the Allies (often exceeding the expenditure 
of the Middle East Governments themselves), which, owing to the 
exigencies of war, it had been impossible to offset by the importation of 
goods. He said the Allies were fully aware of the situation, and told of 
the steps already taken, including the importation of gold, but added 
that additional measures, both immediate and in the future, were the 
concern of the local Governments themselves. 

A preamble which headed the resolutions passed by the Conference 
emphasized that the finances of the Middle East were sound, for 
currencies are adequately backed by real values in the form of gold and 
foreign assets, and outlined the measures needed to prevent further 
inflation, such as the finding of a new outlet for surplus money and the 
introduction of some of the safeguards successfully introduced in other 
countries. The resolutions—of which details have riot been made 
public—dealt with taxation, including proposals for the setting up of 
more efficient tax machinery, loans and savings, price policy and price 
control, and currency and banking. A recommendation was made that 
in addition to taking the financial steps proposed in the resolutions, the 
local Governments should aim at a greater development of production. 
It was essential for the furtherance of inter-territorial trade and 
external trade that price levels in the different Middle East countries 
should be brought into closer equilibrium with each other and with 
countries outside the region. 





The resolutions and recommendations of this financial conference are 
of vital interest to the peoples of the Middle East, for they directly 
affect the power of incomes and wages to purchase the necessities of 
life and are thus closely bound up with the whole question of standards 
of living. Since the war the steep rise in prices, more severe in some 
countries than others—Egypt, Palestine, and Syria are examples of 4 

1 See The Times, April 25, 1944. 
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ery sharp rise—has been a major problem. It has caused much hard- 
Lip and very considerable discontent. Moreover, high prices and the 
-arcity of goods have tended to encourage the hoarding of commodities, 
particular food supplies, and given an impetus to profiteering and 
lack markets, all of which has added difficulty to the task of controll- 
¢ distribution. With the prospect of a continued shortage of goods for 
me time to come the prevention of further inflation is a prerequisite 
any improvement in nutrition and social welfare. 
The conferences held in the Middle East to discuss various economic 
yroblems have shown that in all the policies that are being initiated 
he interests of the Middle East are the primary consideration and that 
LE.S.C. is now working in a true international spirit. The Centre 
as in fact provided machinery for future regional and international 
o-operation and thus forms a possible nucleus for a more permanent 
Sconomic Council for the Middle East region as a whole in the days to 
ome. Whether such a Council could succeed in raising standards of 
iving and preventing the recurrence of economic crises must depend 
both on how actively the great Powers pursue and expand their policy 
bf economic collaboration with the local Governments of the Middle 
cast, and the extent to which these Governments themselves will be 
prepared in time of peace to adopt and further the policies which, owing 
o the exigencies of war, they have in the last three years had little or no 
lternative but to accept. During the war economic questions have 
jlayed a very prominent part in Middle Eastern affairs and have 
fiected daily life to such a degree that the relationship between 
bconomic and social problems has come to be better understood and 
onsiderable public interest has been aroused. The degree of political 
levelopment in the different countries of the Middle East, is, however, 
ery varied, and although given wise and resolute statesmanship there 
s certainly now a great opportunity for economic and social progress in 
sll countries, and for regional and international co-operation towards 
his end, it is difficult to make any prediction as to what the political 
eactions may be. Broadly speaking, the majority of the population, 
he agricultural communities, are too occupied in the task of finding a 
bare living to take much interest in politics and, unless hardship 
ecomes too acute, for the most part remain unvocal. On the other 
and there are powerful interests that have strong political influence, 
who may be expected to oppose any economic and social policy, 
whether domestic or regional, which is to their own disadvantage. 
mong the intellectuals there is undoubtedly a very genuine demand 
or a progressive policy towards increased social welfare, but it is here 
hat the rationalistic spirit is strongest, a spirit which the war has done 
othing to lessen. As far as external policy is concerned, while the 
‘ttorts made by the Allies to safeguard the Middle East against undue 
iardship during the war appear to have been not unappreciated, the 
verriding consideration is still an urgent desire for a speedy solution 
f the three main political problems: the termination of French control 
n Syria, a final and satisfactory settlement of the Palestine question, 
ind, lastly, the removal of outward servitudes considered to be incom- 
atible with complete independence, as, for instance, the maintenance 
fa British garrison in Egypt. 
It seems clear that while Anglo-American co-operation working 
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through M.E.S.C. has already achieved much in the Middle East ap 
opened the way for future regional and international economic « 
operation, in reality no more than a foundation stone has been lai 
If the Middle East is to have economic security and freedom from wap) 
there still lie ahead problems, political as well as economic, to which, 
solution is of vital importance, not only to this area but to worl 


reconstruction. 
D. P. E. 


ITALIAN POLITICS SINCE THE FALL OF 
MUSSOLINI 
Part I 


EARLY on July 25, 1943, after an all-night sitting, the Fascist Grané 
Council deposed Mussolini. The preceding months, which saw the find 
defeat of the Axis troops in North Africa and the constant bombing of 
Sardinia, Southern Italy, and Sicily,! had been marked by feveris) 
Party manifestations in the form of disputes, orders, and changes ir 
personnel. On the fateful evening of July 24, after Mussolini had 
reported on the military and political situation, Count Grandi, President 
of the Chamber, brought forward a motion stating that, in view of the 
need for ‘‘the moral and material unity of all Italians at this grave and 


decisive moment”’, the immediate renewal of the functions of the State 
was imperative, and calling upon the King to assume the command 
of the Armed Forces, and “that supreme initiative of decision which 


” 


our institutions attribute to him....’’ This motion was signed by 
eighteen other Party members; Federzoni, De Bono, De Vecchi, De 
Marsico, Acerbo, Pareschi, Cianetti, Ciano, Bottai, Balella, Gottardi, 
Bignardi, De Stefani, Rossoni, Marinelli, Alfieri, Albini, and Bastianini. 
Scorza, the Party Secretary, put forward an amendment, and another 
was proposed by Farinacci. After lengthy discussions, Grandis 
original proposal was passed; the 19 signatories voting for it, and 
contrary votes coming from Scorza, Biggini, Polverelli, Tringali 
Casanuova, Frattari, Buffarini-Guidi, and Galbiati. Suardo, President 
of the Senate, did not vote. 

The news of the downfall of Fascism was grceted with popular 
demonstration. Throughout July 25 crowds gathered in the streets 
of Rome and cheered the King and his new Minister, Marsha] Badoglio, 
whom he had asked to form a Government, and similar enthusiasm 
was shown in Turin, Milan, and other large towns. 

Pietro Badoglio was born of yeoman stock in 1871 in Piedmont. A 
professional soldier, he came into prominence.in the last war, after 
Caporetto, as a “‘new man” who might save the Italian forces. At the 
time of the March on Rome (Oct., 1922), he was reported to have 
urged the King to have nothing to do with the Fascists. When they 
came into power Badoglio’s popularity with the Army saved him from 
dismissal, and later he accepted Mussolini, to whom he referred, 10 4 
speech in 1927, as ‘‘a man ..., making his own the programme of the 

1 Invaded on July 10, 1943, 
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preat King Victor Emmanuel III’’, who desired a strong, disciplined, 
»nd hardworking Italy. Badoglio’s loyalty, in fact, is to his King and 
ountry, and he is ready to work with those who seem to him to serve 
hem. Between 1923-33 he was Governor of Libya, conducting cam- 
paigns to quell the tribesmen. In Nov., 1935 he took over from De Bono 
he command of the Abyssinian war, an enterprise to which he was 
raid to have originally been opposed, but which he brought to a 
jctorious end. He was created Viceroy of Abyssinia, an appointment 
vhich he soon relinquished. His cautious realism, and his insistence on 
horough preliminary groundwork, is believed to have been at variance 
vith the Duce’s impatient wish to exploit the new Empire. This 
aution, rumour says, was further exemplified by the Marshal’s opposi- 
ion to the signature of the Axis Pact, with its implications of German 
upervision, and later by his dislike of the Greek campaign. Badoglio, 
although past the age limit of 68, had been reconfirmed in his appoint- ° 

ent as Chief of the Italian General Staff in Nov., 1938, and therefore 
became a scapegoat when the Greek war went badly, being savagely 
ttacked, with the whole General Staff, by Farinacci in Regime Fascista. 
He resigned his post in Dec., 1940, and from then little was heard of him 

ntil the King appointed him to succeed: Mussolini, whose resignation 
as Prime Minister and Secretary of State he accepted on July 25, 1943. 

The new Cabinet contained no outstanding personalities except for 
the Foreign Minister, Baron Raffaele Guariglia, an able diplomat 
vith a special knowledge of African and Levantine affairs, whose recent 
posts had included Ambassadorships to Paris (1938), to the Vatican 
(1942-3, when he was succeeded by Ciano), and to Turkey. Evidence 
existed that his views did not exactly coincide with those of the 
Fascist Party, and that he had early realized that the Axis would be 

efeated. The remaining Ministers seem to have been chosen for their 
administrative capability; all had held office under the old régime, but 
one appear to have been enthusiastic Fascists. 

The sudden collapse of the Fascist power left the Italian public 
oyful, but disorientated. The press immediately reflected events in a 
freedom of expression which a few days before would have been 
unbelievable. Practically all the papers came under new editorship. 
Italian war bulletins still appeared on the front page, but German 
communigués were relegated to the back. Anti-allied propaganda 
disappeared at first, then reappeared; together with the cry that 
the war must go on’, and the opinion, noticeable particularly in 
Northern Italy, that the country, under the unifying influence of the 
King, would fight with renewed strength. But such warlike fervour 
was short-lived. The underground anti-Fascist parties, which had 
been playing an increasingly active part in 1943, and which, in spite 
of Badoglio’s prohibition of political parties until four months after 
the war, had emerged more or less openly since the end of July, were 
strongly in favour of ending the war. Manifestos demanding peace 
began to appear in the press, and towards the end of August there was 
much preoccupation with the sins and failures of Mussolini and his 
gang, and a tendency to regard the war as a Fascist rather than as a 
national venture. The main body of journalism remained conven- 
tionally patriotic in its views up to the armistice, but a Stampa article, 
saying that the two problems facing Italy were first, that of quitting 
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the war, and second, that of quitting it as soon as possible, probably 
represented a very widespread feeling. 

The dissolution of the Fascist Party, the Chamber of Fasci an¢ 
Corporations, and the Fascist Grand Council was ordained by the 
Council of Ministers on July 27 and legally decreed on Aug. 2, whey 
provision was also made for other constitutional and legal changes 
Other Party organizations, particularly those with cultural and 
educational activities, were abolished, and the functions of others 
such as those concerned with social service, were assumed by the 
appropriate Ministries. 

The Ministry of Finance was made responsible for liquidating Fascist 
Party funds; any assets were to be transferred to the State, and quick 
action was taken to block the Party funds. Since 1939 all moneys 


controlled by State officials were supposed to be banked daily, so it 


was hoped that very little money would slip through the net. Em. 
ployees’ salaries for July were to be paid, after careful checking to 
ensure that ‘“‘money due was a genuine salary and not a political 
subvention’’.? 

A Commissioner was also set up to inquire into the financial gains 
of Fascist officials, and also into cases of the illegal enrichment of 
officials of the Foreign Office and other Ministries, and of Confederations 
and Syndical Associations, etc. 

By the beginning of September some progress had been made with 
these plans, although not rapidly enough to satisfy the Government's 
critics. Piccardi, the Minister for Industry, Trade, and Labour, who in 
1941 had been President of the Advis-ry Committee for investigating 
offences against foreign exchange regulations, promptly tackled the 
problem of corporative and syndical reform.* He decided to secure the 
co-operation of those who most disliked the former Fascist economic 
system, namely the industrial workers and employers, chiefly i 
Northern Italy. It had been decided to abolish the Central Corporative 
organ, the National Council of Corporations, and Piccardi, in a 
interview, stated that the Corporations, which came into being chiefly 
for ideological reasons, would disappear; the Syndicates, however, 
fulfilled, in his view, a useful purpose, but should be on an elective 
basis. The new Syndical Commissioners numbered many leading 
anti-Fascists, who had had considerable followings among the workers 
of their respective categories; many of them had been imprisoned fo! 
their opinions under Mussolini. 

The liberation of political prisoners, promised at the beginning 
the new régime, proceeded at a fair pace, particularly in the cultural 
sphere, numerous professors and teachers regaining their freedom. 
Schemes for educational reform were expected to be ready to put into 
action at the reopening of the schools in October. 














1 See the Corriere della Sera, Aug. 7, 1943. 

2 Syndicates were the basic units of the Fascist State; there being one for ea¢! 
community, profession, trade, etc.; and in each case an employers’ and a workers 
Syndicate. The Syndicate concluded collective contracts and disciplined '§ 
members. The Syndicates were organized into larger groupings, the top 0! the 
tree being formed by the 22 Corporations. The Corporation was a Counc! 
composed of representatives from various groups in any given branch of activit) 
whose duties were mainly to advise on the organization and conditions of pr 
duction demanded by the national economy. 
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When Fascism was overthrown it appeared probable that Italy 
would seek an armistice, the main question being “how soon?”’. 
Any general wish to continue the war could be discounted, but Badoglio 
had to weigh the pros and cons, and meanwhile to play for time. There 
was the fate of the troops abroad to consider; the bulk of the army, 
some 30-35 divisions, was in the Balkans, and their lot, in case of an 
Italian surrender, was not likely to be a happy one, at the mercy of the 
Germans with escape to Italy virtually impossible. There were also 
half a million Italian workers in Germany. The Germans were in Italy 
in some force, and only the hope that Italy would refuse unconditional 
surrender seems to have prevented an earlier military occupation of 
Northern Italy. Popular outcries for peace were intensified, and it has 
even been suggested that Badoglio feared a general upheaval. Rome 
dreaded a resumption of the Allied air offensive, yet wished to be 
assured that an armistice would not entail the proverbial journey from 
frying-pan to fire. 

A message from General Eisenhower was broadcast to the Italian 
people on July 29, commending them for getting rid of Mussolini and 
saying that they could have peace under honourable conditions, 
which had already been offered by the British and U.S. Governments. 
This offer was not accepted until Sept. 8. Meanwhile, certain 
events indicated the probable outcome. Deliveries of food and war 
materials to Germany were stated by the Minister of Commerce on 
Aug. 12 to be “‘temporarily suspended’’, and the Minister of War 
Production announced the immediate reduction of working hours for 
armament workers from a 7-day week of 12 hours a day to a 6-day week 
of 8 hours daily. On Aug. 18 Badoglio broadcast a lament for the loss of 
“the sacred territory’’ of Sicily, and Rome radio promised to do 
everything necessary under international law to ensure that Rome 
would be treated as an open city; at the same time protesting against 
Allied demands for unconditional surrender. 

A proclamation announcing that he had asked for an armistice from 
General Eisenhower and that it had been granted was issued by 
Badoglio on Sept. 8. The Allied Commander-in-Chief, Middle East, 
broadcast an order to all Italian troops to maintain discipline and 
resist German attempts to disarm them. Badoglio sent a message to 
the German Government, the gist of which was that Italy had no longer 
strength to resist the Allies, and that his duty as a responsible statesman 
was therefore, by surrendering, to avoid complete ruin. 

The terms of the Armistice have not yet been made public. It is 
believed that Badoglio asked for secrecy, thinking that they would 
prove discouraging to the Italian people. The present Premier, 
Signor Bonomi, holds a different opinion, according to a report pub- 
lished in the English press,! considering that while for Fascists the terms 
meant unconditional surrender, for a democratic people they signify 
unconditional support to the Allied cause. 

lhe news of the armistice was the signal for intense German activity, 
and for a recrudescence of vitality on the part of the Fascists. North 
Italian towns began to be occupied by German troops, who met 
varying degrees of resistance, and on Sept. 12 Field-Marshal Kesselring 
proclaimed all Italian territory under his jurisdiction to be a war zone 

1 See the Observer of July 30, 1944. 
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under German martial law. Rome, by an agreement between the 
Germans and Marshal Caviglia, who had been left in charge when the 
King and Badoglio had departed some days before the armistice, was 
to be recognized as an open city, German forces remaining outside it. 

Rumours of attempts to form a Fascist puppet government had 
already been current in August, and Farinacci, then reported to be in 
Germany, was spoken of as its possible chief. On the night of Sept. 8-9, 
however, Deutschlandsender said that a National Fascist Government 
had been set up in the name of Mussolini. Since his resignation the 
latter had vanished from the news, the first mention of his name in the 
Italian press being in the account given of the arrest of the Petacci 
sisters, his mistresses, on Aug. 29. Even his whereabouts remained a 
subject for conjecture until on Sept. 12 came the announcement of his 
dramatic release the day before by German parachute troops from his 
place of imprisonment on the Gran Sasso. He was taken to Germany, 
whence he issued orders reconstituting the Fascist system, including 
the Blackshirt Militia, and later broadcast diatribes against the King 
and expressed gratitude to Hitler for his rescue. The unhappy North 
Italian towns were meanwhile being purged of Badoglio’s nominees, 
Fascist officials taking their place, whilst the press made another 
volte face, Fascist editors reappearing, and suppressed journals, such as 
Farinacci’s Regime Fascista, the Popolo d’Italia (Milan) and the Lavoro 
Fascista, coming back to life. 

Mussolini’s new Cabinet was announced on Sept. 23, an undis- 
tinguished body of which Marshal Graziani (Defence) was the only 
notable member. Three others, Buffarini-Guidi, Tringali-Casanuova, 
and Biggini, were among those who had voted against Grandi’s motion 
on July 25. The rest were mostly technicians with orthodox Party 
views. None of the prominent Fascists, such as Farinacci, Galbiati, 
and Scorza, held office. At its first meeting the Cabinet passed the 
following resolutions: instead of Rome, an unnamed town! in North 
Italy would be the seat of the Republican Fascist Government; the 
Senate, whose members had been nominated by the King, was dis- 
solved; the Armed Forces were to be combined into the Voluntary 
Militia for National Security; the 13 Fascist Trade Unions were to be 
combined in a single union; and, significantly, the Commission for the 
investigation of illegal acquisition of wealth (set up by Badoglio) 
was to continue to function. The re-enlistment of pro-Fascist service 
personnel presented some confusion at first, the German radio simul- 
taneously calling upon men to enlist both in the Italian Militia and the 
German forces. While the numbers cannot be given, it is probable that 
the response was poor, despite the fact that the rates of pay in the 
National Republican (Fascist) Forces were much higher than had 
obtained in the Royal Army. 

It is not at present possible to draw a clear picture of the relationship 
between the neo-Fascists and the Germans. Available information 
indicates that it is not a happy one; Mussolini is a puppet in failing 
health, chiefly useful to cloak the complete hold which his masters wish 
to maintain in Northern Italy. The Germans have tried to secure 
economic domination; last spring they were sending agricultural 
experts to rationalize farming and to supersede “chaotic, wasteful 

1 Verona. 
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Italian methods”. The North has not submitted tamely; March saw 
big mass strikes among anti-Fascist industrial workers, and acts of 
sabotage and the assassination of Fascist officials occur frequently, to be 
countered by shootings and deportations. The Fascist household is 
divided against itself; the trial and execution in January of Ciano, De 
Bono, and three other members of the Grand Council responsible for 
Mussolini’s downfall is understandable, but apparently ardent Fascists 
like Scorza have been arrested or tried for alleged lack of zeal. 

As mentioned above, the King and Marshal Badoglio had left Rome 
for southern Italy before the arrival of the Germans, but the Ministers 
of the Badoglio Government were stated to have remained in Rome, 
and it is not known what has been the fate of some of them. From the 
end of September until February, 1944 Brindisi became the seat of the 
Italian Government. Early in October Bari radio began a regular 
broadcasting service. 

Although it was not revealed until a month later the full Armistice 
terms were signed on Sept. 29, and the next day Badoglio conferred 
with General Eisenhower and other Allied leaders on board H.M.S. 
Nelson at Malta, presumably on possible Italian contributions to the 
war eftort. 

The formation of a small preliminary Cabinet was announced on 
Oct. 1, consisting of the Marshal and the four Service Chiefs, who had 
already held office in his original Government—General Ambrosio, 
Chief of the General Staff; General Roatta, Chief of the Army Staff; 
Admiral Raffaele de Courten, Minister for the Navy; and General 
Renato Sandalli, Minister for Air. The King, broadcasting on Oct. 2— 
the day when the Allied Forces entered Naples—promised a broadening 
of the Government in the near future. On Oct. 13 Italy slipped unos- 
tentatiously into the status of co-belligerency, and Marshal Badoglio 
informed journalists that his Government’s sole objective was to free 
the country from German oppression: ‘‘After that its mandate will 
cease. 

A month elapsed between the declaration of war on Germany and 
the reconstitution of a full Cabinet. During this period Badoglio came 
in for criticism both from Allied quarters and from the renascent 
Opposition parties. The former objected to the presence in the Cabinet 
of Generals Ambrosio and Roatta on the ground of their past record in 
the Balkans, coupled with their former association with Fascism, and 
they were replaced respectively by Marshal Messe and General Berardi, 
both of whom had been captured in Tunis and held as prisoners in 
Britain until Oct., 1943. 

The Opposition Parties, of whom a sketch will be given later, were 
coming to insist on the abdication of King Victor Emmanuel as the 
price of their support; Marshal Badoglio believed that the main problem 
was to get rid of the Germans, and that any drastic constitutional 
changes should be postponed until the people in the whole country, 
including the North, should be able to express their views, a belief 
which the Allies have always supported. He advised the King to form 
a Government with technical experts in each Ministry serving tem- 
porarily as Under-Secretaries, and working in co-operation with the 
departments of the Allied Control Commission, then just beginning to 
operate. This new Cabinet, meeting at the end of November, agreed on 
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yet another programme for the elimination of Fascism, penalizing 
those responsible for the suppression of freedom, those who had 
collaborated with the Germans since the Armistice, members of Fascist 
organizations,and those who had taken part in the March on Rome 
and also providing for the reinstatement of officials who had lost their 
posts for political reasons under Fascism. The legislation of the Fascist 
régime was also to be revised, ‘“‘a.revision which has already begun 
with the abolition of capital punishment, racial laws, and laws hamper- 
ing family liberty’’.* 

Up to Feb. 11, 1944, when it was announced that an area in southern 
Italy, and also Sicily and Sardinia, were to be restored. to the jurisdic. 
tion of the Italian Government, the sphere of Badoglio’s Government 
coincided, except in four provinces in Southern Apulia which had never 
been under Allied control, with that of the Allied occupation authorities. 
In the meantime Italian units began to take their place beside the 
Allied troops in the fighting on the southern front. 

When the Allied Control Commission was set up in Italy in November 
General Eisenhower outlined the three different bodies which would 
operate. These were as follows: 

(1) Allied Military Government (A.M.G.). Officers of A.M.G. would 
establish themselves behind the armies as they advanced, to administer 
freed areas through local officials until Italian local administration was 
capable of taking over, and such administration would then be under 
the eye of 

(2) The Allied Control Commission, which was set up on Nov. 10, 
under the Military C.-in-C., and which replaced the military mission 
under General Mason MacFarlane which had been appointed to the 
Badoglio Government at the time of the Armistice. Its duties were to 
ensure the carrying out of the Armistice terms, to develop Italian 
economic resources, to recruit manpower, and in general to act as the 
chief directing and executive organ. Its headquarters were at the seat 
of the Italian Government; its first Deputy President was Major- 
General Kenyon A. Joyce (U.S.A.); he was replaced in Jan., 1944 by 
General Mason MacFarlane. The Commission had four sections, 
military, political, economic and administrative, and communications, 

(3) The Advisory Council for Italy was established towards the end 
of Nov., 1943 with its headquarters in Algiers, and went to Italy for 4 
tour of inspection in December. It was composed originally of the 
following representatives of the Allies: M. Massigli (France), the 
President; Mr. Robert Murphy (U.S.A.), Mr. Harold Macmillan (Great 
Britain), and M. Vyshinsky (U.S.S.R.). M. Milo Krek was appointed 
Yugoslav representative early in Jan., 1944, and a little later M. Politis 
was appointed to represent Greece. Its functions were te make recom- 
mendations to co-ordinate Allied policy with regard to Italy, and to 
deal with sundry non-military questions. . 

These three bodies operated side by side until the transfer of tert 
tories to the Italian Government noted above. It was then stated that 
A.M.G. and the Allied Control Commission would be fused in the areas 
still under Allied control. Some of the personnel of the Control Com- 
mission remained in an advisory capacity in the Italian-controlled 
area. 

1 Ouoted by the Bari radio, Nov. 28, 1943. 
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OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 

By the middle of August the ‘“‘Falaise gap’’ was very nearly closed, 
with Argentan in Allied hands and high ground overlooking Falaise 
firmly occupied. The only road available to the Germans was that to 
Trun, to the S.E., and the Germans fought very hard to keep this open. 
On Aug. 17 Falaise was captured, and the Canadians pushed on to 
occupy several villages beyond it. Meanwhile, the U.S. forces moving 
due east on Paris established a bridgehead across the Eure river, and 
occupied Dreux, Chartres, Chateaudun, and Orleans. The German 
7th Army was now left with only one escape route to Paris, that through 
Evreux and Mantes. That part of it attempting to slip through the 
gap between Trun and Argentan was bombed throughout Aug. 18, 
and reduced to a state of chaos. 

The same day the Canadians took Chambois, and the Poles Les 
Champeaux, and good progress was also made N.E. to a point near the 
seine Estuary. It was now stated at Allied H.Q. that the Battle of 
Normandy had been won. The Germans had sent a reserve army over 
the Seine to try and save the 7th Army, but it had arrived too late. 
During the next few days German transport and armour retreating 
towards the Seine were heavily and persistently bombed, and at places 
where traffic jams occurred tremendous destruction was done. 

By Aug. 19 the British and U.S. forces had established contact, and 
there was no longer any organized enemy resistance in the Falaise 
pocket, though on Aug. 20 they made desperate attempts to break out 
between Trun and Chambois. Meanwhile the Americans were pushing 
on from Dreux towards Mantes, which they reached by Aug. 20, and 
next day were crossing the Seine in force. They also reached the river 
above Paris, and established a bridgehead near Fontainebleau. 

On Aug. 22 a new U.S. attack opened along the left bank of the 
Seine towards the sea, threatening to surround the Germans still south 
of the river. Simultaneously British and Canadian forces reached 
Lisieux and*other places on the way to the estuary, including Cabourg, 
on the coast. By this date the fighting in the Falaise-Argentan area 
was over, and it was estimated that 100,000 of the enemy had been 
accounted for. Between Aug. 8 and 20 the British and Canadian forces 
took 14,000 prisoners, and the Allies as a whole about 30,000. 

The Americans south-east of Paris reached Sens on Aug. 22, on 
which day Gen. Koenig announced that the F.F.I. had begun operations 
in the capital. They were assisted by unarmed patriots, and a report 
was circulated next day that Paris had been liberated, but on Aug. 24 
it was announced that the Germans, after seeking an armistice, had 
returned to the attack and threatened to destroy the city. A call to the 
Allies for help was made, and U.S. and French forces immediately 
began an attack on the main German positions covering Versailles and 
the city itself, centred on Trappes. On Aug. 25 Gen. Leclerc’s Armoured 
Division arrived, and organized resistance was crushed, while by next 
day it was stated that in the south and south-west outskirts of the city 
the last German resistance had been overcome, and 10,000 prisoners 
taken. On the night of Aug. 26 and early on Aug. 27 heavy air attacks 
were made on the city, and much damage done. 
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In the area south of the Lower Seine the Germans attempted to 
stand at Bernay, east of Lisieux, but were soon in danger of being 
outflanked by Allied advances to Laigle, south of it, and northward 
from Dreux towards Evreux. By Aug. 23 U.S. forces had reached 
Louviers and next day entered Elbeuf. South of Paris they crossed the 
Seine at Melun and Fontainebleau, and next day those advancing 
from Sens were reported at Troyes and Romilly, and were also moving 
north from the Melun and Corbeil bridgeheads towards the Marne. 
By Aug. 28 they were across that river at Meaux, and had also entered 
Chateau Thierry, while strong tank forces were moving forward in the 
whole area between the Seine and the Marne. 

In the Lower Seine area the Germans fought stubbornly to hold open 
their escape routes, and it was not until Aug. 25 that all resistance at 
Lisieux and Pont l’Eveque, a few miles to the north, was overcome, 
The Canadians captured Honfleur and Trouville, and other forces 
crossed the Risle, after taking Bernay. They then joined up with 
American troops near Louviers. The Germans were now penned in a 
small pocket, where some 40,000 of them, trying to get out and cross the 
river, were continuously bombed and shelled. The Seine crossings 
were also under shell fire, and by Aug. 27 the Allies had established 
bridgeheads at Vernon and Pont-de-L’Arche. Many Germans still 
remained in the Rouen loop of the river, but were isolated there, and 
being ceaselessly bombed and shelled. 

The Allies were now across the river at 4 places, and the Canadians 
were moving up the right bank south of Rouen. By Aug. 28 four 
distinct forces were threatening the line of the Somme, leaving the 
remains of the German 7th Army virtually all in 3 pockets formed by 
the loops of the Seine at Rouen, Duclair, and Caudebec. 

In the south, landings were effected on Aug. 15 by British, U.S., and 
French forces with strong naval and air support at many points on 
the coast between Toulon and Nice. Opposition was slight, and by 
next day several islands off Hyéres and Bormes were seized, and 
beachheads firmly established. On Aug. 17 a number of coastal towns 
were occupied, including Frejus, St. Raphael, St. Tropez, Ee Muy, and 
Le Luc. Airborne troops had meanwhile joined up with the main 
forces. On Aug. 18 Draguignan was taken, and U.S. forces moved up 
the Argeno valley and took Sollies-Pont, La Roque Brussane, St. 
Garboult, Salernes, and several other towns. On Aug. 20 they crossed 
the Durances river and reached Aix, and further east took Castellane 
and La Bastide, cutting the main road inland from Cannes. The 
French reached Toulon, where they met very strong resistance. 

Meanwhile rapid progress was made north of Aix, and by Aug. 21 
the Americans had taken Valensole, 50 miles north of Toulon, and 
Pertuis. Prisoners taken now numbered 14,000. Americans advancing 
from St. Maximin pushed on towards Marseilles, while French troops 
reached Hyéres. Toulon was isolated by the capture of places to the 
north and west, and French forces succeeded in entering the town by 
Aug. 22, but it was not cleared of the enemy till Aug. 27. 

The speed of the American advance can be judged from the fact that 
on Aug. 23 a flying column reached Grenoble after capturing Digne, 
Gap, Sisteron, and other towns, all within 2 days; while by Aug. 24 
it had reached the Swiss frontier at the western end of Lake Geneva. 
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In the coastal area they reached Velaux on Aug. 22 and next day 
entered Marseilles. The port had been virtually surrounded, and it fell 
quickly, but resistance continued for some days in several quarters of 
the city, and mopping up operations were not concluded until Aug. 28. 
In and around the two ports over 7,000 prisoners were taken. In the 
Rhone delta Allied troops were beyond Salon by Aug. 24, while in the 
east U.S. forces captured Cannes and Grasses, and, next day, Antibes. 

On Aug. 26, in rapid progress up the Rhone valley, Arles, Avignon, 
Tarascon, and Carpentras were all occupied, and the whole area east 
of the Rhone and south of a line Avignon-Briancon (near the Italian 
frontier) was almost clear of the enemy. Prisoners taken up to Aug. 25 
numbered 23,000. In the area south of Valence the Americans inflicted 
very heavy losses on the German 19th Army, which was attempting to 
withdraw northward along the valley, mainly on the right bank of the 
Rhone. 


The French Forces of the Interior scored great successes in Brittany 
and in the Haute Savoie. Many towns were wrested from the Germans 
and great damage done to their communications, transport, and 
munition stores, etc. In the middle of August German garrisons in the 
Corréze and Creuse Departments were forced to surrender, as well as in 
several parts of Savoy. On Aug. 19 it was announced that the F.F.I. 
had liberated 8 Departments in Brittany and in the south, and next 
day that they had begun fighting in Paris. Grenoble and Limoges were 
stated to be surrounded, the Lyons region almost completely under 
their control, Toulouse occupied, all the roads leading into Italy 
guarded by their troops, and the Spanish frontier cleared at several 
points. The French flag was hoisted at Hendaye on Aug. 21. 

On Aug. 22 the liberation of many more Departments was announced, 
including Indre, Dordogne, Lot, Lot et Garonne, Haute Garonne, 
Basses Pyrénées, Haute Loire, Haute Savoie, Corréze, and 5 others. 
On Aug. 24 the F.F.I. entered Lyons. In all these operations many 
Germans were killed or captured and great destruction caused to 
their transport and supples. 

In the air heavy attacks were made on Luftwaffe targets in the 
Cologne, Wiesbaden, Frankfurt, and several other areas, and on 
airfields in Holland and Belgium (Aug. 15), when 27 aircraft were 
destroyed and 21 lost; on aircraft plants at Magdeburg, Dessau, and 
Kothen, synthetic oil plants at Zeitz, Bohlen, and Magdeburg, assembly 
plants at Halle and elsewhere, refineries at Rositz, etc., and the air 
station at Halberstadt, as well as rail targets (Aug. 16), when 32 
aircraft were destroyed, and 26 lost; on Kiel and Stettin (Aug. 16 
night), when 16 aircraft were lost; on aircraft plant at Bremen, syn- 
thetic oil plant in the Ruhr, and targets near Cologne (Aug. 18 night), 
when 4 were lost; on oil plants at Merseburg, Misburg, Ruhland, and 
Brux (on the Czech frontier), refineries near Dresden, aircraft plant at 
Brunswick and elsewhere, air stations at Hanover and Merseburg, and 
factories at Weimar and Kiel (Aug. 24); on Peenemunde experimental 
station, assembly plants at Wismar, Liibeck, and Rostock, oil plant at 
Politz, and several air stations, as well as many other targets in 
France, etc. (Aug. 25), when 24 aircraft were lost; on motor works at 
Russelsheim and Darmstadt, and targets in Berlin, etc. (Aug. 25 night), 
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when 27 were lost; on oil targets in the Ruhr, and in N.W. and S,W 
Germany, including Gelsenkirchen, Emmerich, Ludwigshafen, ang 
Salzbergen (Aug. 26); on Kiel and Kénigsberg, and Berlin and Ham. 
burg by Mosquitoes (Aug. 26 night), when 29 were lost; and on synthetic 
oil plants in the Ruhr and targets in N.W. Germany and Denmark 
(Aug. 27), when 14 were lost. 

In France bad weather hampered operations on several days (Aug. 
21 was the worst day for flying since May 18) but heavy and almost 
continuous attacks were maintained on enemy concentrations, air- 
fields, ports, munition dumps, transport, and communications of all 
kinds. On Aug. 15 nearly 5,000 tons of bombs were dropped on enemy 
fighter bases in Holland and Belgium, and on Aug. 18 over 50 aircrait 
were destroyed on the ground in attacks on airfields at Metz, Nancy, 
Essy, St. Dizier, and elsewhere. On several days very great destruction 
was done to railway rolling stock and very successful attacks were also 
made on oil stores and submarine shelters at La Pallice, shipping at 
Brest, oil tanks at Bordeaux, and other important targets. The Seine 
crossings and all ships and barges on the river were constantly bombed. 
In the 12 days Aug. 9-20 Allied aircraft destroyed or disabled over 
1,000 locomotives, 8,000 wagons, 800 oil tank wagons, and 2,000 road 
vehicles. On Aug. 24 it was announced that in the first 70 days since 
June 6 the air forces had destroyed 2,990 planes in combat and 651 on 
the ground, for a loss of 2,959 aircraft in all. 

At sea, air attacks caused great damage to coastal shipping, and to 
armed trawlers, E and R boats, etc., while naval forces between Aug. 13 
and 27 sank 23 vessels, probably sank 15, and set 12 on fire without 
sustaining any damage, and with only 3 slight casualties. Much damage 
was done to enemy shipping, including warships, at Brest and off 
Havre. 

The Germans admitted withdrawals in the north, but claimed 
(Aug. 21) that their forces north of Argentan had broken through the 
enemy hemming them in from the N.E. and had made contact with 
the Panzer forces trying to relieve them. They reported the smashing 
of Allied attacks in the Dives and Vie sectors, and the holding of the 
enemy advance in the area E. and N.E. of Chartres. Their counter- 
attacks had, they claimed (Aug. 22), stopped the Allied‘thrusts north 
of the Seine near Mantes, and had also halted the drive on Paris from 
the Chartres-Le Mans area. On Aug. 24 they reported the repulse of 
enemy attacks in the Lisieux sector and west of Evreux. N.W. of 
Mantes the Americans were pushed back across the Seine and the river 
bend to the south cleared; north of Fontainebleau also the Americans 
were thrown back over the river, and their column thrusting east was 
halted between Sens and Troyes. 

On Aug. 25 they stated that Allied attempts to cross the Seine just 
west of Melun had been smashed, but next day reported that at least 


6 Allied divisions were operating across the Melun bridgehead. 

In the south they reported heavy fighting at Toulon and Marseilles, 
and claimed a success in the Maddalena Pass which constituted a threat 
to the Allies’ east flank. They also reported the wiping out of large 
numbers of ‘Terrorists’, and the sinking or disabling of many Allied 
vessels including several destroyers and 4 transports. On Aug. 18 
they claimed the torpedoing of a large transport and 8 other ships. 
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GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Heavy fighting, with strong German counter-attacks, continued 
in the middle of August in the areas west of Pskov, west of Siauliai 
(Lithuania), east of the Warsaw suburb of Praga, and N.W. of San- 
jomierz, where the Russians widened their bridgehead over the Vistula, 
and on Aug. 16 captured the town. North of it 3 German divisions 
were trapped, and by Aug. 19 were reported to have been liquidated. 

On the East Prussian border the Russians crossed the Biebrza 
and broke through the Biebrza-Bobr line covering the approaches to 
the Masurian Lakes. They reached the border on Aug. 17 on the 
Sesupe river, and began to fight their way along the Kaunas-Insterburg 
railway. A great battle was now taking place for Siauliai, where the 
Germans were trying to break through to their divisions isolated in 
Estonia and Latvia and cut the Russian corridor to the Gulf of Riga. 
They aimed at isolating Siauliai to keep control of the road from there 
to Mitau, but failed to do so in the face of heavy Russian pressure. 

In Estonia the Russians continued to advance east and south of 
Tartu (Dorpat) and threatened to cut the Tallinn-Riga railway, but 
the Germans were fighting very hard to defend this. Tartu was taken 
on Aug. 25, but east of Riga German resistance continued to be very 
strong. In the area north of Velga (80 miles west of Pskov) very heavy 
fighting went on for several days, but the Russians reported daily 
progress towards the end of the month. On Aug. 22 the Russians 
began a new attack south of Lomza (west of Bialystok), between the 
Bug and Narev rivers, and captured Zambros, S.E. of Lomza. Mean- 
while, in Rumania they pushed on southward and took Bender and 
Akkerman on Aug. 23, and Kishinev next day. They were now making 
great headway in a twin drive to the Galatz Gap (or Focsani Gates) 
with one army at Baimaclia only 50 miles from the other at Vaslui, 
which was captured on Aug. 24. South of Jassy Bacov, Roman, and 
other towns were taken the same day, and S.W. of Kishinev some 
80,000 to 100,000 Germans were surrounded, and by Aug. 28 had been 
virtually wiped out. On Aug. 27 Galatz and Focsani were captured, 
with large numbers of prisoners, and on Aug. 28 Braila, Tulcea, and 
Sulina, after the Danube had been forced by ships and landing parties 
of the Black Sea fleet. The Russians were now also moving in force 
through the Galatz Gap, and reached Buzau. One of the Rumanian 
oil districts, at Moinesti, was occupied. 

Meanwhile steady progress was made west of Bialystok, where 
Ostrow-Mazowiecki was taken on Aug. 28, while heavy fighting went 
on in and near Warsaw. The Germans used armour and heavy guns 
to deal with partisan attacks inside Warsaw, and did great damage, 
and parts of the city changed hands several times in hand-to-hand 
fighting. East and N.E. of Praga the Russians just succeeded in 
aa their positions in the face of very strong enemy counter- 
attacks. 

The Germans announced on Aug. 20 the opening of a major enemy 
offensive on either side of Jassy, and spoke of unsuccessful attacks 
between the Dniester and the Sereth. In general they reported the 
warding off or smashing of strong enemy thrusts on the various sectors 
of the front, and the destruction of large numbers of tanks and ’planes. 
On Aug. 23, however, they admitted deep penetrations in S. Bessarabia 
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and Moldavia, and on Aug. 25 said their armies were fighting their wa 
back to the Pruth and the Sereth. 


ITALY AND THE BALKANS 

In the middle of August the Poles in the Adriatic sector tog 
Frontone and pushed on towards the Metauro river, but elsewhere 1 
- important operations developed. Florence was almost clear of German 
by Aug. 20, and they withdrew westwards, but continued to shell it 
for some days, killing numbers of civilians. Troops of the 8th Amy 
crossed the Arno east of the city and pushed on N.E. of Pontassieye. 
Between Florence and the Metauro Indian forces advanced along 
Route 71, and were near Bibbiena when the Germans counter-attacked 
north of M. Foresto (6 miles S.E. of Bibbiena) but were thrown back 

The Poles were supported by Italian Liberation Forces, who captured 
Pergola, and they reached the Metauro on Aug. 23 after taking Say 
Costanzo. Orciano and Poggio and places west of Pergola were aly 
taken, and the Poles reached points only 12 miles south of Pesaro, 
The Germans fought stubbornly on the Metauro, but by Aug. 27 the 
Poles had crossed it on an 8 mile front, and begun to shell Pesaro, 
Fano was reported clear of Germans on Aug. 28, and to the S.W. 
Fossombrone was captured and the Maggiore river crossed. 

Air attacks were made on many targets in N. Italy and Yugoslavia, 
and special attention was paid to the Ploesti oil fields, and objectives in 
Hungary and Czechoslovakia. They included refineries at Czechowice 
and synthetic plant at Oswiecim, both west of Cracow, refineries at 
Dubova, Slovakia, railyards at Szoluok, Hungary, and airfields and oil 
plants in that country, synthetic oil plants in Silesia, oil stores and 
airfields near Vienna, and 2 refineries and aircraft-plant in Czecho- 
slovakia. 


PACIFIC AREA 

Heavy air attacks on Halmahera, Moluccas, during July and August 
destroyed or damaged some 50,000 tons of enemy shipping, and des- 
troyed 68 aircraft, and it was stated on Aug. 18 that the Japanese 
could no longer risk sending heavy shipping beyond the line 
Philippines-Celebes-Halmahera-Ceramr and eastward. On Aug. 20 it 
was announced that during the past 2 weeks Allied aircraft had carried 
out widespread attacks on the island bases of the enemy in the S. and 
S.W. Pacific almost without opposition. 

Among places heavily bombed were Manokwari, Takao (Formosa), 
Davao harbour (Philippines), Amboina, Yawata (Japan propet), 
Mabo, a naval- base in the Pescadores Is., Koror, an important 
harbour in the Palau Is., and targets in the Marianne and Marshall Is. 

On Aug. 21 the U.S. Navy Dept. announced the sinking by sub 
marines of 19 more enemy ships. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 

On Aug. 17 it was announced that the last Japanese had been drivel 
from India, and that the 14th Army was advancing down the Tiddim 
road and also pushing east towards the Chindwin. The forces moving 
down the Mogaung-Mandalay railway also made progress. Air suppor! 
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as given to both armies, and Japanese centres and communications 
Central! Burma were also bombed. ‘ 

On Aug. 24 targets at Padang, on the west coast of Sumatra, were 
mmbed, 2 ships set on fire, and great damage done to the harbour, 
irfield, and other installations. 

Lord Mountbatten’s review of the campaign (see page 731.) 


CHRONOLOGY 


\LGERIA. Aug. 23.—The Governor-General stated in a message to 
lgerians that the liberation of Paris meant the resurrection of national 
ower, and this resurrection had been accomplished by the French 
beople themselves. 


RGENTINA. Aug. 16.—Withdrawal of Argentine gold from the 
1.$.A. stopped by U.S. Treasury. (see U.S.A.) 

Aug. 17.—The Finance Minister told the press that the U.S. stoppage 
f the repatriation of further gold would not affect the free availability 
yf Argentina’s gold and foreign exchange, but would merely restrict 
xportation, thus creating a position similar to that existing between 
Argentina and the British Empire. Argentine gold still in the U.S.A. 
mounted to 1,718 million pesos, more than twice as much as last 
‘ovember; gold worth 213 million pesos already had been repatriated 
rom the U.S.A. 

Aug. 24.—It was announced that the federal police had tracked 
lown another Nazi spy ring, and that among persons arrested were 
several Germans and Argentinians. . 

Aug. 25.—The Minister of Justice and Education resigned owing to 
lifferences of opinion as to the administration of Buenos Ayres Uni- 
ersity. 

Aug. 26.—The Government called up reserve officers under 35 years 
bid for further training. 


AUSTRALIA. Aug. 19.—A referendum concerning an amendment 
0 the Commonwealth Constitution to grant the Commonwealth Parlia- 
ment 14 additional legislative powers at present reposed in the States 
or the purpose of post-war reconstruction, resulted in 1,506,846 votes 
in favour of the proposal and 1,733,978 against. 


BRAZIL. Aug. 24.—Dr. Aranha resigned the post of Foreign Minister. 


BULGARIA. Aug. 17.—Istanbul reports stated that the Prime 
Minister, in a speech to Parliament, hinted that the Government were 
trying to extricate Bulgaria from her position as a German satellite by 
attempting to establish contacts with the Allies and eventually by 
resuming diplomatic relations with Britain and America. He also 
spoke of Bulgaria’s desire to co-operate with the other Balkan peoples. 

Aug. 21.—The Government agreed to the re-establishment of the 
Jewish consistorium, which, until its dissolution in 1941, was the cen- 
tral council of Jewish communities in Bulgaria. Jews were also 
permitted to return to Sofia after 3 years’ banishment. 
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Aug. 23.—The Foreign Minister stated in Parliament that the ¢ 
between .Germany and Bulgaria was not so much the brotherhood 
arms as the injustices from which both countries had suffered after t}y 
previous war. He admitted that the declaration of war on Britain ayj 
the U.S.A. had been a mistake, but asserted that Britain was to blam 
for this, since she had failed to keep her promises of guarantee ma 
in 1919. Relations were good with Turkey, since he claimed thy 
Turkey realized that Bulgaria needed access to the Black Sea. 

Aug. 26.—Sofia radio broadcast an announcement that the Govem. 
ment had withdrawn from the war, and had given orders that all foreign 
troops crossing into Bulgaria should be disarmed. They had aly 
approached Britain and the United States asking for information as ty 
the terms under which Bulgaria could withdraw from the war. 


CANADA. Aug. 15.—Parliament adjourned until Jan. 31. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. Aug. 18.—New measures for a “total wa 
effort’”’ in Bohemia and Moravia, ‘‘cutting info the whole of publi 
life’, were announced by the German Oversea News Agency, including 
a complete ban on horse-racing and the closing down of a number oi 
newspapers and all businesses not engaged in war work. 

Aug. 19.—President Benes appointed Gen. Niborsky as C.-in-C. of 
liberated Czechoslovakia, with the first duty of mobilizing and reorgan- 
izing the army. 

Aug. 22.—Czechoslovak-French declaration repudiating the Munich 
treaties. (see France.) 

Aug. 25.—M. Nemec, in charge of the administration in the freed 
areas of Czechoslovakia, left London with members of the State Council 
and Gen. Viest, to work behind the Russian lines. 


DENMARK. Aug. 21.—Swedish sources reported 24-hour strikes in 
Odense, Hobro, Hajéring, Aalborg, and Brénderslev, in protest against 
the shooting of 11 Danish hostages. 


EGYPT. Aug. 26.—The Prime Minister, speaking at Alexandria 
the 8th anniversary of the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty, said it contained 
the basis of independence, and made provision for eventual revision, 
and described Egypt’s post-war aims as the achievement of complete 
independence, full democratic Government, and full collaboration with 
her neighbours in the Middle East. Of the Sudan he said he had asked 
the Governor-General ‘‘to maintain Egypt’s rights there’, and t0 
emphasize that Egyptians would always treat the Sudanese as equals, 
and not act as masters to vassals. 

Nahas Pasha also declared that no post-war ambitions could be 
fulfilled without complete understanding between Egypt and Britail, 
and emphasized Britain’s wholehearted efforts to carry out her oblig? 
tions. 


FINLAND. Aug. 17.—Field-Marshal Keitel arrived in Helsinki and 
met the commander of the German troops in the north. (see Germany. 
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FRANCE. Aug. 15.—Gen. Maitland-Wilson issued a proclamation 
to the people of France, calling on all mobilized Frenchmen to play 
their part in the new campaign opened in the South. 

Paris radio broadcast warnings to the Paris population to “remain 
calm, should the battle further approach the French capital’’, and to 
trust that the German authorities would do all in their power to guar- 
antee the food supply and to check the activities of terrorists. 

Aug. 16.—The German Oversea News Agency stated that for the first 
time the sound of guns had been heard in Paris. A police strike, follow- 
ing the appointment of a new high officer, was reported. It was announced 
that electric current was only available between 10.30 p.m. and mid- 
night, and that henceforth there would be no more gas, meals being 
supplied from central communal kitchens. The Metro was also shut 
down. It was also reported that railwaymen in N. and E. France had 
struck, and Swiss sources reported a general exodus from Vichy, and 
open conflicts between S.S. forces and the Wehrmacht in Upper Savoy. 

Aug. 19.—Mr. Eden arrived in Normandy and saw French officials 
at Bayeux and Caen, as well as Gens. Eisenhower, Montgomery, and 
Crerar. 

Aug. 20.—Gen, de Gaulle arrived in Cherbourg and was received by 
Gen. Koenig, Gen. Juin, and Adm. d’Argenlieu. 

Spanish reports stated that the German naval and mercantile fleets 
in the Bay of Biscay and the channel of the Gironde had been scuttled. 

Aug. 21.—Gen. Montgomery issued a message to the Allied troops 
stating that 10 days after his recent message calling on them to “write 
off” the German forces in N.W. France the task had been done. The 
German armies in N.W. France had suffered a decisive defeat and 
terrific destruction of men and equipment in the ““Normandy pocket”. 
Victory had been “definite, complete, and decisive’. 

Algiers radio announced that Gen, Koenig had been appointed by 
Gen. de Gaulle as military governor of Paris. 

Spanish reports stated that the Germans were hastily abandoning 
posts at both ends of the Franco-Spanish frontier and in the Pyrenees, 
after blowing up military supply depots. 

Aug. 22.—Gen. Patch issued an order of the day to the Allied 7th 
Army in S. France, announcing a “great initial victory’; except for 
coastal defences the Germans were in full retreat in S. France. 

The German News Agency reported a Wilhelmstrasse announcement 
that most of the members of the Vichy Government had taken up 
residence in E. France; it was also reported that there had recently 
been differences of opinion between Laval and some of his collaborators, 
but common danger had strengthened their unanimity. Swiss reports 
stated that the Germans arrested Marshal Pétain early on Aug. 20. 

_Acommon declaration was signed by the Czech Government and the 
French Provisional Government reaffirming the repudiation by France 
of the Munich treaties with all their consequences and the re-establish- 
ment of the mutual relations which existed before Munich. It was stated 
that the traditional policy of friendship and alliance uniting France and 
Czechoslovakia and their common attachment to the principles of 
liberty and independence had been strengthened by the struggle 
against the enemy, and the two Governments agreed that at the 
appropriate time such modifications should be carried out in the 
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existing agreements between them as would be considered necessary 
in order to render their collaboration more effective. 4 


Aug. 23.—A statement from Gen. Koenig’s H.Q. announced that 
on the morning of Aug. 19 the National Council of Resistance and the 
Paris Committee of Liberation, in agreement with the National 
Delegate, had ordered a general insurrection in Paris. The FF], 
50,000 strong, and several hundred thousand unarmed patriots went 
into action at once, and the police, already on strike, took possession 
of the Police Prefecture. After 4 days’ fighting the Germans were 
defeated everywhere, the patriots occupied all public buildings, and the 
Vichy representatives were arrested or fled. 

Ending of diplomatic relations between the Vichy Government and 
Switzerland. (see Switzerland.) 


Aug. 24.—The Provisional Government’s delegate received by the 
Spanish Foreign Minister. (see Spain.) 

Ending of diplomatic relations between the Vichy Government and 
Sweden. (see Sweden.) 

Aug. 25.—Ending of diplomatic relations between the Vichy Govern- 
ment and Portugal. (see Portugal.) 

Swiss reports stated that Pétain was interned in the country at 
Morvillars. 

Gen. de Gaulle entered Paris in the evening. 

Agreement signed in London by Mr. Eden and M. Massigli for 
the taking over of the civil administration in liberated France. (see 
Great Britain.) A similar agreement was signed in France by Gen. 
Eisenhower, and Gen. Koenig, as Military Delegate of the Provisional 
Government. A U.S. statement was issued announcing that Gen. Eisen- 
hower had been authorized to deal with the French authorities in Algiers 
as the de facto authority in France “‘so long as they continue to receive the 
support of the majority of Frenchmen who are fighting for the defeat 
of Germany and the liberation of France’. This authorization was also 
based on the understanding that as Supreme Allied Commander Gen. 
Eisenhower must retain whatever authority he considered necessary 
for the conduct of military operations and that, as soon as the military 
situation permitted, ‘‘the French people will be given an opportunity 
to freely exercise their will in the choice of their Government”’. 

Paris radio announced in the evening that the German commander 
in Paris had surrendered. 

Aug. 26.—Gen. Eisenhower broadcast an order to Alsace-Lorraine, 
telling the inhabitants that they were already in the “rear area of 
military operations’, and stating that the elimination of the German 
7th Army had decided the battle of France. 

Ending of diplomatic relations between the Vichy Government and 
Turkey. (see Turkey.) . 

Gen. de Gaulle walked at the head of his troops from the Unknown 
Soldier’s tomb to Notre Dame cathedral. French Fascists fired on the 
end of the procession and were hunted down by the F.F.I. 

Aug. 27—Termination of mission of the Vichy Ambassador to the 
Holy See. (see Vatican City.) 

Swiss reports stated that Laval was arrested by the Gestapo at 
Belfort on Aug. 22. 
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GERMANY. Aug. 16.—Hitler issued a decree placing under Himm- 
ler's command the Nazi storm troops motorized corps, newly-formed 
detachments for “maintenance of order’’, and the Nazi air corps. 

Aug. 17.—Goebbels stated in Das Reich that not only officers but key 
civilians had been involved in the anti-Hitler plot. Already before 
July 20 a crisis was hovering like an ugly nightmare over the Military 
Command without anybody being able to say how to meet it effectively. 
The air was now clean again and the way into the Reich no longer led 
across secret channels. The 4 weeks since July 20 had brought Germany 
a step nearer victory, though at present not everyone could see it. 

Aug. 19.—The news agency announced that Karl Goerdeler, the 
former mayor of Leipzig, had been arrested in East Prussia. 

The Vélkischer Beobachter published an article by Field-Marshal 
Brauzchitsch, emphatically condemning the anti-Hitler plot of July 20 
by men who had shamefully dishonoured the German uniform and 
attempted a stab in the back which, if successful, would have brought 
about the ruin of their country. He expressed approval of Himmler’s 
appointment as commander of the home army, and asserted that the 
regular army and the S.S. had come closer together. Both must pull 
together, throwing overboard all ballast to win the war against the vast 
numerical superiority in men and material of the enemy. Germany’s 
enemies had never been able to beat Germans on the battlefield; the 
German people had never been defeated except by themselves. 

Aug. 21.—A Foreign Office spokesman stated that Paris would be 
spared military operations, as in 1940. The fate of the city was in the 
hands of the inhabitants; if they wanted martial law they could 
have it. 

The Soviet News Agency reported that general mobilization for 
trench-digging and fortification work had been proclaimed in Silesia. 

Aug. 22.—Gen. Dittmar stated in his weekly broadcast that events 
in the West in the previous 3 weeks had placed a burden of new heavy 
anxieties on the German people. The breakout by German panzers 
from the bolt drawn by the Canadians across the path of their retreat 
must be a bitter disappointment to the enemy, but the Germans would 
have to bring off still more extraordinary fighting feats and the 
Command would have to remain very cold-blooded indeed to tide the 
German forces over the grave period they were entering upon. 

Aug. 23.—The Lufthansa civil air services from Berlin and Stuttgart 
to Lyons, Barcelona, Madrid, and Lisbon were suspended. 

Aug. 24.—Goebbels issued decrees closing from Sept. 1 all theatres 
and music-halls, and the Strength through Joy Army, Navy, and Air 
Force branches, and ordering a minimum 60-hour working week in all 
offices, general suspension of all holidays, compassionate leave only to 
be granted after strict investigation, the mobilization of thousands of 
students for war work, and the closing of dramatic schools and schools 
of music, orchestras, circuses, art exhibitions and housecraft and 
commercial colleges. 

Goebbels stated in Das Reich that it was in war-time the duty and 
task of the national leadership to watch with merciless vigilance and 
to chasten any infringement with the most rigorous punishment. ‘“To 
question National Socialism now is, most definitely, high treason’, he 
stated. ““Now a typhoon has broken loose and sweeps across the lands 
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and uproots in its path all that is not strong and firm. Woe to the peo- 
ple whose leadership is too feeble to stand up for principles. . . . The 
life and future of the Reich depends on the outcome of the war. We 
must keep the flag flying. The law is above all of us, people and Fithrer 
Reich and nation”. 

The Forces radio issued a warning against “internal disorder” jy 
Germany and quoted as an example the ‘“‘present dissolution oj 
France’, where every day the internal situation “is becoming mor 
dramatic and torn’. 

An appeal to the Rumanian people stated that Antonescu had been 
“eliminated by a cowardly act of treachery by the King and his 
traitorous clique of anglophile politicians and reactionary sycophants’, 
The new Government had offered to sell the country out to Moscov, 
Riots had broken out throughout Rumania, and “‘a national group of 
patriots” had placed itself at the head of a movement against the King, 
and had appealed to the people and Army to continue to struggle 
against Bolshevism. The peace’which King Michael was preparing 
meant nothing but the occupation of Rumania by the Red Army, and 
“simultaneously the Bolshevization of the country, the degradation 
and spoliation of the Rumanian nation’. The British and Americans 
had guaranteed the independence of Rumania, but in reality they had 
promised it to Stalin long before. 

The News Agency announced the establishment of special winding-up 
offices “‘where claims from enterprises formerly working in the Ukraine 
and White Russia’’ were to be entered by Sept. 15. 

Aug. 25.—Allied statement re attack on German oil production. 
(see Great Britain.) __ 

Rumanian declaration of war. (see Rumania.) 


GREAT BRITAIN. Aug. 15.—The Ministry of Home Security 
announced that during July 2,441 people were killed in the U.K. during 
air raids and 7,107 seriously injured. 

The first plenary conference of the Inter-Governmental Committee 
on Refugees met in London. 

Aug. 17.—A joint declaration was issued by the British and US. 
Governments stating that the International Red Cross had com- 
municated to them an offer of the Hungarian Government with regard 
to emigration and treatment of Jews, and that they had agreed, despite 
heavy difficulties, because of the desperate plight of the Jews in Hur 
gary, to make arrangements for the care of such Jews leaving Hungary 
as reached neutral or United Nations territory and to find temporary 
havens of refuge for them. The Governments of neutral countries wert 
being requested to permit the entry of Jews from Hungary. [he 
British and U.S. Governments emphasized that, in accepting the ofier, 
they in no way condoned the action of the Hungarian Government it 
forcing the emigration of Jews as an alternative to persecution and 
death. 

Aug. 20.—It was announced that French nationals of military age 
resident in the U.K. on Sept. 1 would after Nov. 1 be liable to be called 
up for the British forces, if they had not joined the French forces or beet 
granted exemption by the French authofities. 
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Aug. 21.—M. Massigli, the French Commissioner for Foreign Affairs, 
rrived in London. 

Aug. 22.—The Secretary of the U.S. Navy stated in London, after a 
our of inspection in the Mediterranean, that the successful landing in 
_ France was clear evidence of the extraordinary Allied co-operation 
1 the Mediterranean area, not only between the Allies themselves, but 
between the different services, Army, Navy, and Air. The proportions 
f U.S. and British naval and landing craft used in the landing had been 
bbout evenly divided. 

Aug. 23.—The Home Office announced that from Sept. 16 French 
ationals were to be exempt from the need to obtain permission to enter 
hliens’ protected areas and also from the curfew and other restrictions 
hile in such areas. 

Mr. Eden stated, at a dinner in honour of the French National 
‘ommissioner for Foreign Affairs, that he believed that the fortunes of 
‘rance and Britain were linked and that their two peoples must march 
ogether. The ordeals and changing fortunes of the previous 4 years 
ad further strengthened the friendship between them and deepened 
heir mutual understanding. They had striven together in the years of 
var and would build together in the years of peace. 


Aug. 24.—The War Office announced the lifting of the ban on 
ntry to the protected areas from the Wash to Lymington, Hants. 


Aug. 25.—During a brief visit to London, Adm. Lord Louis Mount- 
batten reviewed Allied operations in Burma at a press conference. He 
said that enemy-held territory in the S.E. Asia theatre extended 
some 2,500 miles southwards from N. Burma, and the present Allied 
front in Burma alone extended some 700 miles and was second only in 
ength to the Russian front. The Japanese were fighting from interior 
lines, controlling the river systems, railways, and roads, and, since they 
vere a rice-eating army, living off the fat of the land. The Allies, on 
he other hand, were fighting from the most difficult lines of com- 
munication in the world, and, advancing from the west, were fighting 
against the grain of the country, for its steep mountains and swift 
ivers, all running north-south, constituted a barrier, not a route, 
between India and China. At Quebec it was decided that an Allied 
Operational Command should take over the British Command from 
G.H.O., India, and include the U.S. command in Burma and India. It 
was expected that large-scale amphibious operations would then take 
place, but all the landing craft originally allotted had to be withdrawn 
for more urgent operations in the west, and the forces in Burma were 
tdered to carry on with what they had left. The plans therefore had 
to be recast, but there was one thing that could be done and that 
was to drive the Japanese out of the N.E. corner of Burma so as to 
improve Allied communications with China. 

It became of the utmost importance that the plans for Burma should 
prevent large Japanese reinforcements being able to bar the progress 
of the Chinese-American forces. This could be done by cutting the 
communications of the Japanese 18th division, facing Gen. Stilwell on 
the Ledo front, and by engaging the greatest number of other Japanese 
divisions in Burma. The first task was given to Gen. Wingate’s forces. 
The second would have been more difficult if the Japanese plan to 
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advance through Chittagong on the Arakan front and through Dimapy 
on the Imphal front had not played into Allied hands. 

On March 16 3 complete Japanese divisions advanced across tly 
Chindwin River and attacked all along the Manipur front. Althoug 
they succeeded in cutting the main supply road from Dimapur ty 
Imphal, British and U.S. transport aircraft continued to supply th 
beleagured garrison at Kohima, the XXXIII Corps moved in frog 
reserve, and the 2nd British Division led the attack to clear the road 
The Japanese Northern Division were so battered that the remnants 

‘ were forced to retire in disorder; the IV Corps attacked to the south 
‘ and eventually a major victory was secured over the whole Japaneg 
force. Allied forces in 1944 suffered 10,000 killed, 3,000 missing, and 
- 27,000 wounded, but they killed 50,000 Japanese. Since the beginning 
of the year just on a quarter of a million casualties had been suffered 
in Burma from sickness, mainly malaria and dysentery. The Japanee 
Air Force had practically been swept from the Burma skies. Between 
Nov. 1943 and Aug. 1944 809 Japanese aircraft had been damaged or 
destroyed. Since May just on 70,000 tons of supplies and 93,000 men, 
including 25,500 casualties, had been carried by air. The success of the 
actions against Sabang, Sourabaya, and the Andaman Islands showed 
that the naval balance of power was being redressed in S.E. Asia. 

A joint announcement by the U.S. Strategic Air Forces in Europ 
and the Air Ministry stated that persistent bombing attacks by day 
and night from England, Italy, and Russia had at the end of July 
reduced the pre-attack production of finished oil products in Germany 
and her satellites by an estimated 49 per cent. Petrol production 
capacity in the Reich had been cut by an estimated 55 per cent of 
the pre-attack figure, and production capacity of lubricants by a 
estimated 62 per cent. 

An agreement was signed in London by Mr. Eden and M. Massigli 
concerning the arrangements to be made in continental France, as and 
when it was liberated. The agreement comprised separate memorané: 
dealing with administrative and jurisdictional questions, currency and 
mutual aid, the disposal and protection of property, including war 
material, publicity arrangements, and the distribution of relief supplies 
for the civil population. It was intended to be essentially temporary 
and practical in character, according to a Foreign Office statement. 
The Soviet Government were in agreement: with these arrangements 

Aug. 26.—Lord Halifax’s broadcast to the American people. (sé 
U.S.A.) 

Aug. 27.—Mr. Attlee at Caserta. (see Italy.) 


GREECE. Aug. 21.—Discussion in Rome between Mr. Churchill 
and M. Papandreou. (see Italy.) 

Aug. 26.—The Hellenic News Agency published a statement regar¢- 
ing Greek demands on Bulgaria, which included the strategic alteration 
of the N. border of Greece to improve the defences of Thrace até 
Macedonia, the punishment of Bulgarians responsible for crimes agains! 
the Greek population, payment of an indemnity, re-education of the 
Bulgarian people along the same lines as had been proposed for Get- 
many, and the occupation of Bulgaria by United Nations troops. 

A general strike was reported in Athens as a protest against the 
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izure of 1,500 Greeks from Athens to be deported as hostages to 
ermany. A further 4,000 Greeks were arrested. 


UNGARY. Aug. 16.—Ankara reports stated that Stojay resigned 
he Premiership on Aug. 13 through failure to unite all parties, and that 
he Minister of Finance, Lajos Remenyi-Schneller, had become 
Acting Prime Minister and Foreign Minister. 

Aug. 17.—Anglo-U.S. declaration concerning refuge for the Jews 
n Hungary. (see Great Britain.) 

Aug. 21.—It was learned that the first few thousand Jews who were 
due to emigrate under the recent offer made by Horthy and accepted 
by Great Britain and the U.S.A. had not been granted permission to 
eave by the German authorities. The Jews in Budapest were recently 
allowed to leave the ghetto from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. and to obtain small 
sums from their accounts. The Hungarian Council in Great Britain 
1et in London to protest against the crimes committed by the Budapest 
rovernment against Hungarian patriots and Jews. 

Aug. 24.—The German News Agency stated that all political parties 
had been dissolved by Government decree and their property con- 
fiscated. The leader of the German minority ordered his followers to 
form an armed organization, to be armed by the Nazi Waffen S.S., 
according to Swiss reports. Regent Horthy was reported to have called 
his Cabinet into permanent session. 

Budapest radio announced a decree whereby the Regent could grant 
exemptions from the anti-Jewish laws for special services rendered in 
art, economic life, or other fields in the interest of the country. 

Aug. 25.—A Wilhelmstrasse spokesman reported a reshuffle of the 
Hungarian Government as one of several measures which had been 
taken owing to “certain internal political tensions which had appeared 
in Hungary recently”. Swiss reports stated that Ribbentrop was in 

| Budapest. 

Aug. 27.—A new radio station, claiming to be situated inside Hun- 
gary, threatened the declaration of a general strike next day unless a 
new Government was formed able to negotiate with the Allies. It 
called on all soldiers and workers to revolt against the Germans, saying 
they could easily throw out the small numbers of German troops now 
in the country. 


INDIA. Aug. 16.—Sir Firoz Khan Noon told the press in Delhi that 
he believed that as soon as the war was over the British would initiate 
the next step forward in India, and that unless Indian internal differ- 
ences prevented it, they would make India a Dominion. He stressed the 
importance of economic as well as political advance for India. 

Aug. 17.—The India Office published a letter from Mr. Gandhi to the 
Viceroy dated July 27, 1944, in which he stated that he was prepared 
to advise the Working Committee to declare that in view of the changed 
conditions mass civil disobedience, envisaged by the resolution of Aug. 
1942, could not be offered, and that full co-operation in the war effort 
should be given by Congress, if a declaration of immediate Indian inde- 
pendence was made and a National Government responsible to the 
Central Assembly was formed, subject to the proviso that, during the 
pendency of war, the military operation should continue as at present, 
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but without involving any financial burden on India. If there was, 
desire on the part of the British Government for a settlement, friendly 
talks should take the place of correspondence. “‘I shall continue tj 
knock so long as there is the least hope of an honourable settlement.” 
The Viceroy’s reply was also published, in which he stated tha 
H.M.G. remained most anxious that a settlement of the Indian problen 
should be reached but that Mr. Gandhi's proposals were quite unaccepy. 
able as a basis for discussion, as Mr. Gandhi must realize after reading 
Mr. Amery’s statement of July 28. In April, 1942, following simila 
proposals from Maulana Abdul Kalam Azad to Sir Stafford Cripps 
H.M.G. made it clear that their offer of unqualified freedom after the 
cessation of hostilities was made conditional upon the framing of a Con- 
stitution agreed by the main elements of India’s national life and the 
negotiation of the necessary treaty arrangements with H.M.G., and 
that it was impossible during the period of hostilities to bring about any 
change in the Constitution, by which means alone a ‘‘national Govern. 
ment’ could be made responsible to the Central Assembly. The object 
of these conditions was to ensure fulfilment of the duty of H.M.G. to 
safeguard the interests of the racial and religious minorities and of the 
depressed classes and their Treaty obligations to the States, and it was 
upon these conditions that H.M.G. invited the Indian leaders to take 
part in an interim government. Until the war was over the responsibil- 
ity for defence and military operations could not be divided from the 
other responsibilities of the Government and until hostilities ceased and 
the new Constitution was in operation H.M.G. and the Governor 
General must retain responsibility over the entire field. The matter of 
India’s share of the cost of the war must be settled between H.M.G. and 
the Government of India, and existing financial arrangements could only 
be reopened at the instance of one or other of those Governments. 
If the leaders of Hindus, Moslems, and the leading minorities were 
willing to co-operate in a transitional Government established and work- 
ing within the present Constitution good progress might be made, but 
before such a Government was formed, there must be agreement in 
principle between Hindus and Moslems and all important elements as 
to the method by which the new Constitution should be framed, and 
this agreement was a matter for Indians themselves. The minority 
problems were real and could only be solved by mutual compromise and 
tolerance. The period after the end of hostilities for which the transi- 
tional Government would last would depend on the speed with which 
the new Constitution could be framed, and there appeared to be no 
reason why preliminary work on that Constitution should not begin as 
soon as the Indian leaders were prepared to co-operate to that end. 
Aug. 18.—Mr. Gandhi stated, in comment on the Viceroy’s reply, tha! 
it was clear that the British Government did not propose to give up 
their power over 400 million people unless the latter developed strength 
enough to wrest it from them. The final Government reply was positive 
proof that the British Government had no intention of winning public 
support. The Viceroy’s opposition meant that unless all the mail 
parties agreed regarding the future Constitution and there was agret- 
ment between the British Government and the main parties there would 
be no change in the constitutional position. Referring to his forth 
coming talks with Mr. Jinnah he assured all parties which mighit be 
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nflected by a settlement between Congress and the Moslem League 
hat they would not come to any terms which would compromise or 
enore a single interest. 

~ 4ug. 22.—A statement was signed by some 500 Bengalis in public 
ife appealing to all Nationalists not to countenance any partition 
cheme for India or Bengal, and to Mr. Gandhi and all nationalist 
eaders to maintain unimpaired the unity and integrity of India. It 
vas stated that the partition of Bengal would be detrimental to the 
litical and economic interests of the people. Bengal Hindus and 
Moslems were all of the same racial stock and language and connected 
n economic, social, and cultural ways. 


ITALY. Aug. 15.—A.M.G. returned the provinces of Rome together 
vith the capital, Littoria, and Frosinone, to the administration of the 
Italian Government. 

Aug. 17.—Posters, issued over Gen. Alexander’s name, were put up 
ni all the liberated cities calling on Italian patriots to help to rebuild 
ree Italy and to assist the Allied Military Government in their work of 
econstruction. A.M.G. in no way concerned itself with Italian political 
yarties and factions, except that it would not treat with Fascist traitors; 
yatriots could be of great help to it by organizing a representative com- 
nittee to meet with officers of A.M.G. to report fully on conditions. 

Aug. 20.—Count Sforza stated in a public address in Rome that Italy 
should be permitted to keep her colonies after the war, unless the other 
nations were willing to relinquish theirs also and place them under an 
international administration. “The legitimate right of a great people 
-annot be violated with impunity’, he stated. He did not include 
Ethiopia or the Dodecanese in these claims, stating that if the people of 
the Dodecanese wished to be ‘‘annexed”’ to Greece, Italy would welcome 
it, and he spoke of the “‘valiant Ethiopian people attacked contrary to 
international law’. He recommended that the port of Trieste should be 
internationalized, with the city remaining Italian, and that Fiume 
should be offered as the seat of a “super League of Nations’. 

Aug. 21.—Mr. Churchill arrived in Rome, after visiting the 8th 
Army. He had discussion with the Greek Prime Minister. 

Aug. 22.—Gen. Sir H. Maitland Wilson, in an address to the first 
assembly to be held in Rome of regional commissioners and heads of 
sub-commissions of the Allied Commission of Control, emphasized 
that hitherto they had been in contact with only half the Italian 
population, and that the task ahead of the Commission might be more 
troublesome. 2 major problems faced them—food and unemployment. 
The country’s administration must be regarded as of prime importance, 
hence A.C.C. officials must not allow themselves to be diverted into 
the by-paths of politics. “The prestige of the 2 great peoples of the 
United Nations is bound up with your work”’, he said; also the way in 
which the occupation of German territory would be handled would 
depend very largely on the commission’s experiences in Italy. 

Mr. Churchill received Signor Bonomi and Marshal Badoglio. 

Aug. 23.—Mr. Churchill met Prince Umberto and received the whole 
Italian Government at the British Embassy. He later left Rome. 
_Aug. 25.—The former Fascist Under-Secretary of the Ministry of 
Corporations was arrested in Rome. 
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Aug. 27.—Anti-Monarchist demonstrations took place in Rome, 

Aug. 28.—A message of encouragement from Mr. Churchill to ty 
people on his departure was published in which he said he believed tly 
British nation would be ‘“‘happy to see the day when Italy, once agaj 
free and progressive, takes her place among all the peace-loving 
nations’. From what he had seen there was no doubt that in the zo 
of the armies the relations of the Italians with the British, America 
and other Allies was of a most friendly and co-operative character, 

Italy, he said, would be very unwise to let herself again fall into th 
clutches of the Fascist totalitarian system in any guise in which j 
might present itself, and he referred to the tendency of such systens 
to breed in conditions of social dislocation, economic hardship anf 
moral depression which followed in the wake of war and defeat. 
was at such times that peoples should be most on their guard againg 
unscrupulous parties seeking after power. 

He suggested a few practical tests by which they could know what 
freedom was in the modern world in peace conditions, and said 
they were some of the title-deeds on which a new Italy could & 
founded. Hard work, a strong resolve, high inspiration, and, above all 
true unity would be needed if Italy was to nourish her people and 
resume her place among the leading Powers of Europe. 

Mr. Attlee arrived in Rome. 


JAPAN. Aug. 15.—Col. Nagai of the General Staff told military 
attachés of Japan’s allies in E. Asia that Japanese air power wa 
roughly one-third of the enemy’s, but that Japan had absolute con 
fidence in final victory. The decisive battle would be fought on a line 
-linking Japan with the Philippines on which Japan would have undis 
puted control of the air. Allied strategy involved a so-called ‘‘Nimitt 
offensive’”’ and “‘MacArthur offensive’; Adm. Nimitz had roughly |! 
land divisions and Gen. MacArthur 17 divisions, and other U.S. forces 
amounted to 7 divisions, so that in future operations Adm. Nimitz 
could not hope to use more than 3 or 4 divisions and Gen. MacArthu 
5 or 6 divisions. Therefore an enemy offensive at present on a grané 
scale was “virtually impossible’, nor would it be possible in the 
future, for -America had only about 30 divisions in reserve, a great 
portion of which must be reserved for the European war. Japan was 
extensively preparing for a decisive battle somewhere between Japat 
and the Philippines, and her naval strategy in the Pacific involved 
drawing the enemy as close as possible to the mainland, whereas it 
China she had necessarily an offensive strategy. 

Aug. 24.—The Emperor received the Prime Minister, the Minister 0! 
the Interior, and all the prefects, and spoke of the present phase 
operations which would determine the existence of the Empire. He 
instructed several of the prefects to devote themselves even mort 
energetically and diligently to the needs of the people in the presett 
urgent hours, and added that the moral and material energies of the 
country must be strengthened still further. 


THE NETHERLANDS. Aug. 16.—A decree, laying down gener 
principles for the administration of popular representation during the 
period between liberation and the functioning of regular representativ? 
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odies again, was published in London. All public representative organs 
ere to remain, but some of the legal provisions concerning their com- 
sition and functions were to remain in abeyance until all Dutchmen 
ere repatriated and normal administration had been resumed. 


aland Air Force had gradually been allocated increased general 
sponsibility in the Pacific, and some 1,200 air-crew personnel would 

required each year for this. These would be trained in New Zealand 
stead of in Canada and the U.K., with a progressive reduction of the 
ome establishment. 2,000 men would be released within the coming 
veeks. Many of the Pacific islands through which the Allies were 
rogressing were British territory. These bases would always remain 
f vital importance.to New Zealand, and the Government had therefore 
ccepted the responsibility for participation in their defence, and a 
roportion of the New Zealand Air Force would be maintained in the 
». Pacific area for these vital protective duties. These squadrons 
ould also constitute a composite tactical force for other tasks which 
ight be allotted by the U.S. theatre commander, and in addition, 
ome squadrons would be employed in combat areas against the enemy. 
he New Zealand Air Force had sent 25,000 men overseas. 


YORWAY. Aug. 25.—The Germans announced from Oslo the trial 
bf a further batch of 4 quisling policemen for looting tobacco, butter, 
neat, spirits, and clothing from the homes of private citizens which 
hey had been searching. Swedish reports stated that attempts to 
eave Quisling’s Nasjonal Samling, though recently forbidden, were 
becoming more general. 


PALESTINE. Aug. 21.—A collective fine of £500 was imposed on the 
rivat Shaul quarter of Jerusalem by the acting district commissioner 
or the failure of the inhabitants to help the police to investigate the 
attempt on the life of the High Commissioner on Aug. 8. 


POLAND. Aug. 18.—The existence of a ‘Home Council of Ministers”’ 
n Warsaw, to which the Government had delegated the power to act in 
he case of emergency as a supreme State authority, was officially an- 
ounced. The Home Council consisted of the Government’s delegate in 
Poland, who held the rank of Vice-Premier in M. Mikolajczyk’s Cabinet, 
and 3 members with Cabinet rank. It was also learned that the Poles in 
arsaw were now operating a short-wave broadcasting station. 

The National Council of Poland, at its first plenary session, declared 
J ublin to be the temporary capital. 

It was learned that in response to an order issued by the vice-Premier 
n Warsaw, Polish guerrillas and other armed detachments outside 
Varsaw were now pressing towards the capital to help the patriots 
ghting inside the city. The National Council of Poland and the 
Polish Committee of National Liberation at a plenary session in Lublin 
omtly approved the mobilization of citizens of 4 age-groups and of 
officers, N.C.O.s and military specialists’, according to Soviet reports. 
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Aug. 20.—It was learned that the Communist Party, known as thy 
Polish Workers’ Party, was supporting the rising in Warsaw. 

Aug. 21.—The Poles in Warsaw issued, through their 2 radi 
stations, an urgent appeal for more help. M. Milolajczyk was under. 
stood to have given Marshal Stalin a full list of the needs of the Polis 
fighters during his visit to Moscow. 

Aug. 25.—Warsaw radio addressed an appeal for help to the Inter. 
national Red Cross, particularly for aid for the Warsaw civilians held 
by the Germans in a concentration camp at Pruszkow, where the 
Germans had started mass executions. 

It was learned that decisions taken during 10 Cabinet meetings heli 
since the Prime Minister returned from Moscow had been sent to the 
leaders of the underground movement in Poland for their views. 


PORTUGAL. Aug. 25.—It was announced that, owing to the state 
of. imprisonment of the head of the Vichy Government, the Gover- 
ment had decided to withdraw their representative accredited to Vichy 


RUMANIA. Aug. 23.—King Michael issued a proclamation declaring 
that he had decided, for the “salvation of the Fatherland’, on the 
immediate cessation of hostilities with the United Nations, and had called 
upon a Government of national union to fulfil the determined will of the 
country to conclude peace. The dictatorship had come to an end and 
with it all oppression. Rumania had accepted an armistice offered by the 
Soviet Union, Great Britain, and the U.S.A. and henceforth the state 
of war with these 3 Powers was at an end. The United Nations had 
guaranteed the independence of Rumania, and anyone who opposed 
the decision just taken and took justice in his own hands was an enem) 
of the nation. The King ordered the Army and the whole nation to 
fight with all means and at the cost of any sacrifice against thes 
traitors. The United Nations had recognized the injustice of the Vienna 
Award, and at the side of the Allied armies and with their help the 
Rumanians would cross the frontiers imposed upon them at Vienna 
in order to liberate Transylvania from foreign occupation. The new 
Government marked the beginning of a new era in which the rights and 
liberties of all citizens would be respected and guaranteed. The fate 
of the country depended on the courage with which the Rumaniai 
people defended their independence against every attempt to deprive 
them of their right to decide their destiny for themselves. 

A new Government was formed under Gen. Senatescu, a former aide 
to King Michael, with Dr. Maniu, MM. Bratianu, Patrascanu, and 
Petrescu as Secretaries of State, and Gen. Racovita es Minister 0! 
National Defence, Niculescu-Buzesti, Foreign Affairs, Gen. Aldea, 
Interior, Potopeanu, National Economy and Finance, and Gen 
Mihail as C.-in-C. 

Rumanian troops under the orders of the new Government began t0 
march into Transylvania, while street fighting was reported in Com 
stanza between Rumanian and German troops. 

Aug. 24.—The new Government broadcast a declaration that tt 
included representatives of all political parties, united in a national 
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democratic bloc in the most difficult and decisive period in Rumanian 
history. ‘“The dictatorial regime hitherto, by permanently violating 
the will of the country, has endangered Rumania’s existence’, it 
stated. ‘To-day the dictatorship has been cast aside, the people enter 
into their own rights. The political regime we shall follow will be a 
democratic regime in which public freedom and the rights of citizens 
will be guaranteed and respected’. Rumania’s withdrawal from the 
war and the ceasing of hostilities against Russia were intended to 
prevent a national catastrophe, and henceforth Rumania considered 
Russia, Britain, and the U.S.A. as friendly nations. The recognition 
by the Russian, British, and U.S. Governments of the injustices to 
Rumania of the Vienna award opened the possibility to the Rumanian 
armies to liberate, at the side of the Allies, N. Transylvania from 
foreign occupation. ‘“The whole country wishes for peace, but this 
means neither disarmament nor fear. Any obstacles put in the way of 
the realization of peace and liberty of the Rumanian people will result 
in a merciless fight by all armed and civilian forces against those who 
try to maintain our country at war with the United Nations.” 

A curfew from 8 p.m. to 5 a.m. was imposed in Bucarest, as one of a 
number of decrees issued by Gen. Teodorescu, the military commander, 
to maintain order. All Civil Servants were ordered to report, and public 
gatherings of more than three were forbidden. All concentration 
camps were closed and an amnesty granted for those imprisoned for 
political crimes since 1918. - Gen. Senatescu declared a state of siege in 
Bucarest. 

A “National Rumanian Government’’, reported to have been formed 
under German auspices, declared that King Michael was ‘‘the pliable 
tool of a small circle of courtiers and a small clique of traitors’’ bent on 
“committing a disgraceful betrayal of us all and on selling out the 
country to the Bolshevists’’. It also referred to ‘“‘a small Rumanian 
Badoglio clique’. 

Aug. 25.—Russian statement re the Government’s surrender. (see 
USSR.) 

Cairo reports stated that the new Government had appealed to the 
nation over Bucarest radio to rise and fight the Germans, and that 
after a heavy bombing of Bucarest by the Luftwaffe Rumania had 
declared war on Germany. 

_Bucarest radio announced that on the basis of the King’s proclama- 

tion the new Government had informed the German Legation and the 
German Army Command in Rumania that they desired to “‘liquidate 
in good understanding” Rumania’s relations with Germany, and that 
the Army, determined to defend itself, would not undertake on its 
own initiative any hostile act against Germany. The orderly with- 
drawal of the German troops would be allowed. After reassurances by 
the German commanders that no hostile action would be taken, 
German units had attacked and tried to disarm Rumanian units and 
had machine-gunned the population in Bucarest and elsewhere, 
while the Luftwaffe in strength had bombed Bucarest and other towns, 
destroying non-military objectives. By these acts Germany had placed 
herself in a state of war with Rumania and the ‘Army were ordered to 
es the struggle against all German military forces on Rumanain 
erritory. 
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Dr. Maniu broadcast a statement saying that over 600,000 Ruman- 
ians had been sacrificed for German interests, and the people woul 
now use every means to be masters in their own country. 

Bucarest radio later announced that the capital had been liberated 
from the Germans and that the airfield was in the hands of the Ruman. 
ian Guard, after heavy fighting. Stockholm and Algiers reports stated 
that. Rumanian troops were attacking German S.S. troops guarding the 
Ploesti oil area, and Rumanians and Hungarians were reported to be 
fighting in Brasov, Cluj, and Maros-Vasarheli. 


Aug. 26.—German reports stated that the German Legation in 
Bucarest was besieged by Rumanian troops and police. Moscow 
reports stated that Antonescu was under arrest. 


Aug. 27.—Bucarest radio reported the issue of a manifesto signed 
by the leaders of the National Peasant, the National Liberal, the 
Communist, and the Social Democratic Parties calling on ll 
Rumanians to chase the Germans from their country. It said they 
were now paying for their error with heavy sacrifices, but ““by our new 
attitude to-day we are righting that error’. 

Aug. 28.—The High Command announced that all German resistance 
in Bucarest had ceased, but heavy fighting was going on in the Ploesti 
area. Over 12,000 prisoners had been taken, and large quantities of 
railway rolling stock and of lorries and cars. 


SPAIN. Aug. 24.—The Foreign Minister received the delegate of the 
French Provisional Government for the first time. Sefior Lequerica 
had just been advised by M. Piétri of the termination of his mission as 
Vichy Ambassador. 


Aug. 25.—It was learned that at least 6 German merchant vessels 
and warships in N. Spanish ports and the German troops and officials 
who crossed the Spanish frontier from S.W. France had been interned. 
It was also reported that a number of French collaborationists had 
taken refuge in Spain. 


Aug. 26.—Railway services were resumed between Hendaye and 
Biarritz. 


SWEDEN. Aug. 22.—The Government’s war insurance committee 
announced that in future it would cease to insure any ships engaged i1 
traffic to and from German ports. 

Aug. 24.—The Vichy Chargé d’Affaires informed the Government 
that the arrest of Marshal Pétain and his removal to Germany had put 
an end to his mission. The Foreign Office announced that members of 
the Legation in Vichy had left for Switzerland. 


SWITZERLAND. Aug. 23.—The wireless announced that the 
Federal Government, in view of the declaration of Marshal P¢tain 
that he had been compelled to leave Vichy by violence and was thiere- 
fore no longer in a position effectively to wield his power as chief of the 
French State, had decided that the presence in Vichy of their diplomatic 
mission accredited to the French was superfluous, and that henceforth 
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the Swiss Embassy in Berlin was to look after Swiss interests in those 
parts of France occupied by German troops. The Vichy Minister in 
Berne explained to the Swiss political department that his mission 
had come to an end, but he instructed all Embassy and consulate 
officials to remain at their posts to look after French interests. 

Aug. 24.—The German Minister asked the Government to grant 
Laval and other members of the Vichy Government asylum, according 
to Swedish reports. 


TURKEY. Aug. 24.—The Bulgarian Minister arrived in Istanbul 
for conversations with the former Speaker of the Bulgarian Parliament, 
Mushanov, and it was reported that the latter had submitted peace 
proposals to the British Ambassador. 

Aug. 26.—The Government announced its decision to end the mission 
of its Ambassador in Vichy. 


U.S.A. Aug. 15.—Mr. Nelson issued orders empowering local pro- 
duction and man-power officials to permit the manufacture of some 
civilian articles for long unobtainable. 

Aug. 16.—Governor Dewey issued a statement in New York denounc- 
ing what he believed to be the objectives to which U.S., British, 
Russian, and Chinese representatives would address themselves at their 
coming meeting at Dumbarton Oaks, where, he said, “‘it is planned to 
subject the nations of the world, great and small, permanently to the 
coercive power of the 4 nations holding this conference.’’. He said that if 
the Allies “‘get off on the wrong foot of cynical power politics we shall 
have lost the war before we have won it’’; he would consider a 4-Power 
alliance as “‘the rankest form of imperialism’’. “In the kind of perman- 
ent world organization we seek all nations, great and small, must be 
assured of their full rights, and for such an organization military force 
must be the servant, not the master’. 

The foreign funds control division of the Treasury stopped the with- 
drawal of Argentine gold. 

Aug. 17.—Declaration regarding refuge for Hungarian Jews. (see 
Great Britain.) 

Mr. Hull stated, in reply to Governor Dewey’s statement of Aug. 16, 
that no arrangement involving a military alliance of the 4 major 
nations permanently to coerce the rest of the world was or had ever 
been contemplated by the U.S. or any of the Governments. In the 
Moscow Declaration the four nations placed themselves on record as 
advocating a “general international organization” open to membership 
of all peace-loving States, and this statement was embodied in the 
Connally resolution passed in the U.S. Senate. The meeting at Dum- 
barton Oaks was for the purpose of a discussion among the signatories 
of the Moscow Declaration as to the most feasible and desirable methods 
of establishing the kind of organization envisaged in the Declaration, 
preliminary to similar discussions and early conference among all the 
United Nations.and other peace-loving countries. 

Aug. 18.—President Roosevelt told the press that a general under- 
standing had been reached between Russia, Britain, and the U.S.A. 
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regarding the occupation of Germany, regardless of how or when Ger. 
many capitulated. He expected no difficulty in reaching a similar agree. 
ment on the occupation of Japan. 

Aug. 19.—Mr. Hull announced the resignation of Mr. Phillips, politi. 
cal adviser to Gen. Eisenhower. 

Aug. 20.—One aircraft-carrier and 2 13,000-ton cruisers wer 
launched at the Philadelphia Navy yard. 

President Roosevelt announced that he was sending Mr. Donald 
Nelsonvand Gen. Patrick Hurley on a special mission to China. 

M. Gromyko, the Russian Ambassador and chairman of the Soviet 
delegation to the 4-Power talks, arrived in Washington. 

Governor Dewey proposed the internationalization of the Ruhr as 
step for the maintenance of peace. 

Aug. 21.—Mr. Hull stated at the opening of the discussions at 
Dumbarton Oaks, between British, U.S., and Russian representatives, 
that unity for common action towards common good and against com- 
mon peril was the sole effective method by which the peace-loving 
nations could assure for themselves security and orderly progress with 
freedom and justice, and in the face of modern war maintenance of such 
unity was a matter of the highest and most enlightened self-interest. 
Peace required constant devotion and ceaseless vigilance, willingness to 
take positive steps towards its preservation, constant co-operation 
among nations, and an acceptance of the idea that its maintenance was 
a common interest so precious and important that all international 
differences could and must be resolved by pacific means. It also re- 
quired institutions through which the will to peace could be translated 
into action, and that was why the United Nations, in the midst of the 
prosecution of the war, had been working together to create the 
institutional foundations for a just and enduring peace. These founda- 
tions must support arrangements for peaceful settlement of international 
disputes and for the joint use of force if necessary to prevent or suppress 
threats to peace; they must also support arrangements for promoting 
by co-operative effort the development of conditions of stability and 
well-being necessary for peaceful and friendly international relations. 

The Governments represented at the present discussions were fully 
agreed in their conviction that the future maintenance of peace and 
security must be a joint task and responsibility of all peace-loving 
nations, large or small, and they had proclaimed this conviction in the 
Moscow Declaration. The principle of sovereign equality of all peace- 
loving States, irrespective of size or strength, must constitute the 
foundation of any future international organization for the maintenance 
of peace and security. It was also generally agreed that any such orgat- 
ization would surely fail unless backed by force to be used ultimately in 
case of the failure of all other means to preserve the peace, and the 
nations of the world should maintain, according to their capacities, 
sufficient forces available for such joint action when necessary. 

Sir Alexander Cadogan, the leader of the U.K. delegation, stated that 
all 3 Governments represented at the Conference had shown that they 
had a general will to achieve some kind of world organization to pre 
serve peace. In 1919 there had been a widespread feeling in malty 
Western countries that force was in itself an immoral thing, but to-day 
there was a much more widespread conviction that it was only by the 
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ictors remaining both strong and united that peace could be preserved. 
The Conference was therefore met to plan a system which would enable 
ndividual nations to co-operate effectively for the common good. 
ndividual nations, small and great, must be the basis of the new world 
ganization, and the problem was to construct a machine which would 
ive to each of them the responsibilities commensurate with its power 
‘o one wished to impose some great Power dictatorship on the rest of 
he world, but it was obvious that unless the great Powers were united 
n aim and ready to assume and fulfil loyally their obligations, no 
nachine for maintaining peace would work in practice. On the other 
iand, even Hitler had surely learned by now that it was not by riding 
oughshod over the smaller Powers that the vital interests of the larger 
ould in the long run best be protected. 

Peace in the negative sense of absence of war was not enough. Means 
nust therefore be discovered whereby the expanding force of modern 
cientific discoveries was turned into constructive rather than destruc- 
tive channels, and therefore at least a measure of co-ordination between 
he various functional organizations now created or to be created must 
e arranged and they must in some way be geared to the world inter- 
iational machine. If there was acute political instability no economic 
r social organizations would function successfully, while acute discom- 
fort in the economic and social field would constantly hamper the smooth 
operation of the best political plans. 

M. Gromyko, the head of the Russian delegation to the Dumbar- 
ton Oaks conference, stated that the time was not far off when 
the combined efforts of the freedom-loving peoples would bring 
victory, and it was absolutely necessary to have resources with which 
aggression could be prevented or suppressed. 

Aug. 22.—The director of selective service, speaking at Denver, 
Colorado, forecast the release of between 1 and 2 million men from the 
armed forces after the surrender of Germany. He also endorsed the idea 
of gradual demobilization after the defeat of Japan. Selective service 
was now taking between 70,000 and 100,000 men a month and drafting 
would continue to operate at this rate after Germany’s surrender. 

Aug. 23.—The United Nations Interim Commission on Food and 
Agriculture issued its first report stating that recent discoveries had 
made it possible under certain conditions for all men and nations to 
achieve freedom from hunger, though no nation could hope to achieve 
it by depending solely on its own effort. It was proposed that a per- 
manent organization should be brought into being at an early date to 
promote and recommend national and international action regarding 
research relating to nutrition, food, and agriculture, and the organiza- 
tion was to form part of any general international organization to 
co-ordinate the activities of international organizations with special 
responsibilities. 45 nations were nominated as eligible for original 
membership. 

President Roosevelt stated, in his 16th quarterly report to Congress 
on Lend-Lease, that until unconditional surrender of both Japan and 
Germany lend-lease would be continued on whatever scale was neces- 
sary to make the striking power of all the United Nations as over- 
whelming as possible. The United Nations knew that by combining 
their power they could speed the day of certain victory and that only 
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by continuing their unity could they secure a just and durable peap 

The value of lend-lease services for the quarter ended June 30 wa 
$4,045 million, and the grand total $28,270 million. Goods consigne 
to U.S. generals for subsequent transfer in the field to lend-leay 
countries were valued at £169,560,250, and were not included in the 
lend-lease aid total. 97 per cent of all lend-lease aid had gone to tl 
British Commonwealth, Russia, and China, and the total dollar 
of lend-lease aid was about 15 per cent of all that the U.S.A. had spent 
for defence and war purposes. 30,900 lend-lease ’planes—about 15 per 
cent of total U.S. ’plane output—had been sent to the Allies sinc 
March 1, 1941; they had purchased another 7,000, and 175,000 had been 
kept for the U.S. forces. 26,900 lend-lease tanks and 637,600 other 
military motor vehicles had been sent, and an additional 1,600 tanks 
and 270,000 vehicles had been purchased, while 36,500 tanks and I 
million other vehicles had been retained. The lend-lease share of total 
U.S. production of tanks and other military motor vehicles was larger 
than for any other category of munitions—25 per cent. Over $30) 
million worth of food had been sent to the U.K. and Russia between 
March, 1941 and June, 1944—less than 10 per cent of total food pro- 
duction since the beginning of lend-lease. 

The prospect for the United Nations had changed from imminent 
danger of disaster to the certainty of complete victory sooner than had 
been hoped. In the 3 years from June, 1941 the Soviet forces, while 
suffering the terrible numbers of 5,300,000 dead and missing, had 
killed or captured 7,800,000 of the enemy. In W. Europe the Allies 
were destroying hundreds of thousands of the enemy. Lend-leas 
shipments to the U.K.—half of them fighting equipment—between 
March, 1941 and June, 1944 had a value of $9,321,549,000, including 
over 6,000 aircraft and over 9,900 tanks. The British produced by far 
the larger share of the equipment needed for their forces. By June 3i, 
1944 the U.S.A. had received without cost over $3,000 million worth of 
reverse lend-lease supplies and service—mostly provided to US. 
forces by the British Commonwealth. 

President Roosevelt received the British, Russian, and U.S. repre- 
sentatives to the Dumbarton Oaks conference and urged upon them 
the importance of early agreement and of their duty to ‘produce 4 
working plan’. 

Aug. 24.—The Secretary of War told the press that German casual- 
ties in the battle of Normandy exceeded 300,000. 

The Chinese Finance Minister told the Senate that China was 
“prepared to back up a properly constituted world organization wit! 
all we have’”’ in the enforcement of peace. ‘‘In matters of international 
co-operation we wholeheartedly support the policies of the U.S.A. 
which we are convinced are founded on the same ideals of justice and 
decency which the Chinese people traditionally cherish.” 

Aug. 25.—Agreement signed in France by Gen. Eisenhower ané 
Gen. Koenig regarding the taking over of civil administration 
liberated France. (see France.) 

Aug. 26.—Lord Halifax, broadcasting on his return from London, 
reaffirmed Britain’s pledge to go ahead and deal with Japan after the 
defeat of Germany, and-went on to say that it was becoming more and 
more clear that the peaceful order they hoped to set up after the wa! 
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was not something that would spring quite suddenly out of a large peace 
conference. It would depend on the thought and work put into it before 
the war was over. Every country was going to be faced with problems 
that would provide plenty of headaches for all of them, and they must 
look forward to a period of great effort and self-denial. 

Referring to the flying bombs, he said that in the first 4 years of the 
war the total casualties of the British Commonwealth were over 
800,000 and must now be nearing 1 million, and yet the people of 
London and the areas called the “bomb highway’ had stood up 
splendidly to this weapon. The people on whom the bombs fell were 
quite determined not to let their troubles in any way affect the war 
effort; they felt, indeed, that they were part of the front line, and were 
taking some of the weight off the fighting troops. 


U.S.S.R. Aug. 19.—An article in Pravda, answering suggestions by a 
Turkish publicist that the Red Army was deliberately taking things 
easy outside Warsaw while the Poles were rising inside the city, stated 
that the Red Army was doing everything humanly possible to capture 
Warsaw. But it was asked that a little common sense should be shown 
in regard to the situation. ‘“‘There are towns that have been liberated 
by direct assault and many others by by-passing, but no big town has 
been freed by concerted action between the army and the inhabitants”’ 
the article stated. ‘It has been the Red Army’s experience that rela- 
tively unarmed popular movements, fighting in areas where the enemy 
is heavily concentrated, are bound to fail in the face of strong forces 
armed with modern weapons. From the start the Warsaw venture was 
destined to miscarry, with useless sacrifice of life.’’ : 

Aug. 20.—Lieut.-Gen. von Arnim, former commander of a Division 
captured at Stalingrad, issued a statement supporting Paulus’ declara- 
tion that Germany must remove Hitler and bring the war to an end. 
Two more German generals joined the Union of German Officers within 
the Free Germany movement in Moscow. 

Aug. 21.—An article in War and the Working Class, commenting 
on the Dumbarton Oaks conference, stated that ‘“‘the main responsi- 
bility for ensuring a durable peace must rest on those countries whose 
might is ensuring victory over the aggressor’. The consolidation of 
the alliance between Britain, Russia, and the U.S.A. in the post-war ° 
period was urged; “the ill-will and purposeful forces of the aggressors 
in west and east must be set off by the no less purposeful good-will 
of the opponents of aggression, the champions of peace and general 
security”. Attention was called to the “sinister tendency’’ of the 
intervals between the occasions of German aggression to grow shorter, 
and it was stated that the task was not only to destroy Fascist- 
German power but to prevent any revival of the German aggressive 
spirit. Other articles attributed Germany’s rise to a position where she 
was able to make war after her previous defeat to the exclusion of the 
Soviet Union from the peace-keeping machinery of the inter-war 
period, to the fact that Germany was able to keep her army and indus- 
trial potential by surrendering before her homeland was invaded, and 
to the disunity between nations, which was partly attributable to the 
isolation of the Soviet Union. 

Aug. 25.—It was learned that the Government had withdrawn their 
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recognition of the Australian Legation’s representation of the Polish 
Government’s interests in Russia. 

The Commissariat of Foreign Affairs issued a statement reaffirming 
M. Molotov’s declaration in April of the Government’s intention 
to respect Rumania’s territorial integrity and to refrain from inter- 
ference in her internal affairs. It was added that Russia considered 
it imperative to help Rumania towards achieving full independence by 
freeing herself from the enemy’s yoke, and the High Command was 
prepared to allow the Rumanian Army to retain arms for the struggle 
against the Germans, or against the Magyars for the liberation of 
Transylvania, and to aid them in this task. The Red Army would be 
obliged to continue fighting in Rumania until the Germans there had 
been defeated, and it was stated that co-operation between the Ru- 
manian and Russian armies to this end was the only way of speeding 
the end of hostilities in Rumania. 


VATICAN CITY. Aug. 22.—The death of the Papal Secretary of 
State, Cardinal Maglione, was announced. 

Aug. 23.—The Pope received Mr. Churchill for a discussion which 
“touched upon various essential questions relating to important 
problems of the present hour’’. 

Aug. 27.—The Osservatore Romano announced that Berard, the Vichy 
Ambassador, had informed the Holy See on Aug. 24 that as Pétain 
was no longer able to exercise the powers entrusted to him by the 
National Assembly he (Berard) considered his mission to the Holy See 
had ended. 

Aug. 28.—It was learnt that the Pope had sent a message to the 
Roman Catholics of London, exhorting them to bear their trials with 
Christian resignation and fortitude, and also with Christian sentiments 
of forgiveness, charity, and mercy. 











YUGOSLAVIA. Aug. 22.—The text of the agreement signed “in 
liberated Yugoslav territory’’ on June 16 by the Yugoslav Prime 
Minister and Marshal Tito was published. It stated that the National 
Committee of Liberation and the Royal Yugoslav Government had 
agreed that the Government should be formed from “those progressive 
democratic forces which have not compromised themselves in the 
struggle against the National Liberation Movement”’, and that its main 
task should be to render all possible aid to the National Liberation 
Army and all others who henceforth fought with equal determination 
against the common enemy of the Fatherland, but on condition that 
the latter joined the single national front. It would also be its duty to 
ensure the supply of foodstuffs to the Yugoslav population and to see 
that the work of Yugoslav bodies abroad had due care for vhe national 
rights, the needs of the people, and for the National Liberation struggle 
within the country. 

The National Committee of Liberation and the Royal Government 
were to appoint the organs to co-ordinate the collaboration in the 
struggle against the enemy, in the reconstruction of the country, and in 


the conduct of foreign policy, thus facilitating as soon as possible the 
creation of a single representation of the State. The National Com- 
mittee did not consider it necessary at the moment to give prominence 
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to the question of the King and the Monarchy, since the solution of 
the organization of the State was to be decided by the people after the 
liberation of the country. 

Dr. Subasitch’s Government was to make a declaration, recognizing 
the achievements of the Yugoslav peoples during their struggle, by 
which the foundations of a democratic, federal organization of the State 
had been laid and a temporary administration set up by the Anti- 
Fascist Council of the National Liberation Army, with the Liberation 
Committee as its executive organ, giving full recognition to the National 
Army of Liberation, condemning all traitors who had collaborated 
with the enemy, and appealing to the whole nation for all fighting 
forces to join up with the National Army of Liberation. Marshal Tito, 
as President of the Liberation Committee, was to issue a declaration of 
collaboration with Dr. Subasitch’s Government and to make it clear 
that the Committee would not raise the question of the final organiza- 
tion of the State during the war. 

On Aug. 8 Dr. Subasitch’s Government issued their declaration in 
London, and added that they would endeavour, “in harmony with the 
Allies’ war aims, that all those regions inhabited by our people and not 
yet a component part of Yugoslavia, be liberated and joined to Yugo- 
slavia and that complete independence and sovereignty be assured to 
such a Yugoslavia”. Marshal Tito’s declaration of Aug. 17 stated that 
it was the aim of the National Liberation Movement to work for the 
establishment of a democratic and federal régime, and “‘not, as our 
enemies accuse us, the aim of introducing Communism’’. The question 
of the future Government should be left to the free choice of the people, 
and any idea that the National Liberation Army would prevent “‘by 
the use of arms the free and full expression of the people’s will’ was 
rejected. He described the agreement as a summons to all Serbs who 
were still hesitant or fighting beside Neditch and Mihailovitch, and to 
those Croats and Slovenes who had fought on the side of the invader. 
The agreement made it “impossible for traitors like Drazha Mihailo- 
vitch to conceal their treason behind the authority of a legitimate 
government’”’. 

Aug. 26.—A Royal decree was issued annulling a decree of June 10, 
1924 by which the H.Q. of the High Command was originally estab- 
lished. A Government statement announced that this decree removed 
the last possibility which might cause confusion or hamper the united 
national struggle against the Germans and the quislings, by bringing 
to an end the H.Q. of the High Command under Gen. Mihailovitch. 
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